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ANoies. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 


BOOK I. PRIMEVAL AND PROMISCUOUS. 
© could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme— 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 
Sir J. Denham. 


CHAPTER I. 

Among the “ chief things of the ancient moun- 
tains and the precious things of the lasting hills” 
preserved in the British Museum is a certain 
rudely chipped flint, which once formed part of 
Sir Hans Sloane’s collections, bequeathed by him 
to the nation at his death in 1752, In the Sloane 
Catalogue it is thus described :— 

“ No, 246. A British weapon, found with elephant’s 

tooth, opposite to black Mary's near Grayes inn lane— 
Conyers. It is a large black flint, shaped into the figure 
of a spear’s point, K.” 
The references to “ Conyers” and “ K.” are, for- 
tunately, fully explained in a letter on London 
antiquities written by Mr. John Bagford to 
Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, and printed among 
the introductory matter to Hearne’s edition of 
Leland’s ‘ Collectanea.’ The whole passage runs 
thus :-— 

“ And here I cannot forget to mention the honest 
Industry of my old Friend Mr. John Conyers, an Apothe- 


cary formerly living in Fleet-Street, who made it his 
chief Business to make curious Observations, and to 
collect such Antiquities as were daily found in and about 
London. His Character is very well known, and there- 
fore I will not attempt it. Yet this I must note that he 
was at great Expence in prosecuting his Discoveries, and 
that he is remembered with respect by most of our 
Antiquaries that are now living. ‘Tis this very Gentle- 
man that discovered the Body of an Elephant, as he was 
digging for Gravel in a Field near to the sign of Sir 
John Old-Castle in the Fields. not far from Battlebridge, 
and near to the River of Wells, which tho’ now dryed up 
was a considerable River in the time of the Romans, 
How this Elephant came there? is the Question, I 
know some will have it to have layn there ever since the 
Universal Deluge. For my own part I take it to have 
been brought over with many others by the Romans in 
the Reign of Claudius the Emperour, and conjecture (for 
a liberty of guessing may be indulged to me as well as to 
others that maintain different Hypotheses) that it was 
killed in some Fight by a Britain. For not far from the 
Place where it was found, a British Weapon made of a 
Flint Lance like unto the Head of a Spear, fastned into 
a Shaft of a good Length, which was a Weapon very 
common amongst the Ancient Britains, was also dug up, 
they having not at that time the use of Iron or Brass, as 
the Romans had. This conjecture, perhaps, may seem 
odd to some; but I am satisfied my self, having often 
viewed this Flint Weapon, which was once in the Pos- 
session of that Generous Patron of Learning, the Reve- 
rend and very Worthy Dr. Charlett, Master of University 
College, and is now preserved amongst the curious Col- 
lections of Mr, John Kemp, from whence I have thought 
fit to send you the exact Form and Bigness of it [a coarse 
woodcut of the flint occupies the next pege }. his dis- 
covery was made in the presence of the foresaid Mr. 
Conyers, and I remember that formerly many such bones 
were shown for Giants-Bones, particularly one in the 
Church of Aldermanbury which was hung in a Chain on 
a Pillar of the Church ; and such another was kept in 
St. Laurence’s Church, much of the same Bigness, All 
which bones were publickly to be seen before the dread- 
ful Fire of London, as it appears to me from the Chro- 
nicles of Stow, Grafton, Munday, &c.”* 


Who or what the “black Mary” referred to in 
the Sloane catalogue may have been I know not ; 
but although she has long since been topographic- 
ally dead and buried, her silent ghost still per- 
petually revisits its former haunts. In Cary’s map 
of London in 1792 “ Black Mary’s Hole” appears 
as part of an unnamed continuation of Coppice 
Row, immediately before it passes Bagnigge Wells, 
a spot identifiable in the London of to-day as that 
part of Cross Street fronting the Clerkenwell 
House of Correction. ‘“ Black Maria” for at least 
some five-and-twenty years has been a favourite 
London synonym for a prison van, and it seems 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the first 
vehicle to which the name was applied was the one 
which conveyed its duly qualified passengers to 
this establishment at Clerkenwell, situated exactly 
“opposite black Mary’s.” I note here, moreover, 
two other etymologies. The House of Correction 
is known to its frequenters as “ The Steel,” a fact 


* Leland’s ‘ Collectanea,’ Hearne, second ed., vol. i, 
p- lxiii, 
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duly recorded in Dickens's ‘ Dictionary of London,’ 
s.v. “ Prisons”; but I do not know of its having 
been placed on record that the word is one formed 
from “ Bastille,” on the same principle as bus from 
“omnibus.” Since the taking of the original Bas- 
tille, indeed, the word has passed into common 
use as a synonym alike for a prison and a work- 
house. The other derivation is a little less obvious, 
but hardly less certain. ‘“ The Steel” is generally 
known as Coldbath Fields Prison, and the history 
of this particular cold bath is thus related :— 

“ The most noted and first about London was that near 
Sir John Oldcastle’s, where, in the year 1697, Mr. Bains 
undertook and still manages this business of Cold Bath- 
ing, which they say is good against Rheumatisms, Con- 
vulsions in the Nerves, &c , but of that those who have 
made the Experiments are the best judges. The Baths 
are 2s. 6d. if the Chair is used, and 2s. without it, Hours 
are from 5 in the Morning to 1 Afternoon.” * 

Bagnigge Wells, which a hundred years later 
had altogether eclipsed the fame of Mr. Bains’s 
establishment, are not mentioned, though they 
were almost within a stone’s throw of “the Cold 
Bath,” which I believe still exists. It is tolerably 
certain, therefore, that the name was given after 
1708, when the ‘ New View of London’ was pub- 
lished, and it seems highly probable that Bag- 
nigge Wells were originally a rival establish- 
ment, to which the enterprising proprietor gave 
the more ambitious name of ‘The Bagnios”—a 
word which, not being generally understanded of 
the people, gave rise to the later appellation, in 
which, by the way, the double g was always 
sounded soft. Battle Bridge lay a little to the 
north-west of “ Black Mary’s,” but the only record 
of it left in modern topography is the Battle 
Bridge Road, which runs at the back of King’s 
Cross and St. Pancras stations. 

Whether the “ River of Wells,” the Fleet brook 
or river, and the Old Bourne were, as Pennant 
seems to think, three different streams which 
united about the bottom of Holborn Hill, or 
whether the Fleet brook is simply an alias of the 
Old Bourne, of which the River of Wells was a 
tributary, may perhaps form the subject of a 
future chapter on the buried affluents of the 
Thames. In the meanwhile, the particular gravel 
pit where the flint weapon was found “in the 

resence of the foresaid Mr. Conyers ” may safely 

localized within a few yards of the northern 

corner of the House of Correction, where Calthorpe 
Street joins Cross Street. 

The date of the discovery is not so definitely 
determinable as the place. Prof. Boyd Dawkinst 
assigns it to “about 1690,” which may be correct, 
but requires confirmation. Bagford’s letter is 


* *A New View of London’ (2 vols. 8vo., 1708, com- 
iled, eays a MS. note in my copy by a Mr. Christopher 
atton, an agent for a fire office), s.v, “ Cold Bath,” 

vol. ii, p. 785. 


t ‘Karly Man in Britain,’ p, 159. 


dated “ Charter-House, 1714/15”; and that Con- 
yers had then been dead for some time is evident 
from a passage on p. Ixviii. Until the date of 
Conyers’s death is ascertained, which would give 
the latest limit, the nearest safe approximation to 
the date of the discovery is “about the end of the 
seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century.” 

I have entered into these details because this is 
by a whole century the earliest recorded discovery 
of any of those implements to which Sir John 
Lubbock has given the name of “ palolithic,” the 
rediscovery of which in our own time has vindi- 
cated for our race an antiquity beyond the dreams 
of Egyptian chronology. 

This flint, in fact, though chipped instead of 
worn, is considerably older than the one on which 
the Ousel of Cilgwri sat when the Eagle of 
Gwernabwy came to consult him before marrying 
his second wife, the Owl of Cwmcawlwyd, as related 
in the tale of the ‘ Ancients of the World.’* “ The 
Eagle,” says the story, “found the Ousel sitting 
on a small bit of hard flint, and he asked him the 
age and history of the Owl, and the Ousel an- 
swered him thus: ‘See, here, how small this 
stone is under me; it is not more than a child of 
seven years would take up in his hand, and I 
have seen it a load for three hundred yoke of the 
largest oxen, and it never was worn at all except- 
ing by my cleaning my beak upon it once every 
night before going to sleep, and striking my wings 
upon it every morning.’” Save the backbone of 
the world itself, the historian goes on to say, there 
is nought older of the things that had their be- 
ginning in the age of this present world than the 
Eagle of Gwernabwy, the Stag of Rhedyavre, the 
Salmon of Llyn Livon, the Ousel of Cilgwri, the 
Toad of Cors Vochno, and the Owl of Cwmcaw- 
lwyd. Yet the senior resident of these zoological 
antiques was, it is probably safe to assert, unborn 
and unthought of at the time when our nameless 
granduncle chipped this flint weapon and inad- 
vertently bequeathed it, first to Mr. John Conyers, 
then to Dr. Charlet, then to Mr. Kemp, then to 
Sir Hans Sloane, and through Sir Hans Sloane to 
the British nation. Thousands of tools like it 
have since been found, not only in Britain, but 
France, Italy, Greece, Palestine, India, and a 
whole atlasful of other countries; and likely 
enough any day still earlier traces of man may 
turn up, possibly have already turned up, in lands 
more likely'to have been the cradle of our race. 
But in the meanwhile science cannot point to one 
single monument of the existence of man on our 
planet which is known to be older than this 
worked flint found opposite Black Mary’s. It is 
the first found of the earliest known records of 
humanity. Broruer Fapiay. 


(To be continued.) 


* Iolo MSS,, p, 601. 
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THE ‘DECAMERON’ IN ENGLISH, 

A year or twb agoI remember seeing a question 
asked in the Atheneum whether there does not 
exist, or ever has existed, in Middle English a 
translation of Boccaccio’s novels. The question 
was founded upon a statement in an old Italian 
writer, and I think the conclusion arrived at was 
that the allusion in the Italian writer was to 
Chaucer, with whose works that writer was im- 
perfectly, or not at all, acquainted. 

The Italian writer may not, after all, have 
intended to refer to Chaucer, and I think there 
is a good deal of evidence pointing to the former 
existence of a translation now, perhaps, lost. 

In 1741 Charles Balguy, M.B., a physician 
practising in Peterborough, published anonymously 
a translation of the ‘ Decameron.’ This he dedi- 
cated to his friend Bache Thornhill, of Stanton, in 
Derbyshire, and in the preface he says :— 

“Two translations there are in French that have 
come to my knowledge, and the same number in our own 
language, if they may be styled so; for such liberties 
are taken everywhere in altering everything according to 
the people’s own taste and fancy, that a great part of 
both beara very little reeemblance to the original.” 

Now here is a distinct reference to two English 
translations. Lut what were they? What else 
was there except the edition printed by Jaggard 
in 1620-5 and the subsequent reprint or reprints 
thereof? An anonymous edition of ‘The Novels 
and Tales of the Renowned John Boccacio,’ printed 
for Awnsham Churchill in 1684, lies before me. 
It is described on the title-page as “the fifth 
edition, much corrected and amended.” I have 
no copy of the edition of 1620-5, but as this 
edition of 1684 contains a dedication to Sir Philip 
Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, I take it to bea 
slightly altered reprint of the edition of 1620-5. 
I do not understand why this book is called ‘‘ the 
fifth edition.” I never saw or heard of a second, 
third, or fourth edition, and Lowndes does not 
mention them. The writer of the dedication to 
the Earl of Montgomery thus speaks of the 
novels :— 

**T know, most worthy Lord, that many of them have 
long since been published before, as stoln from the first 
original author, and yet not beautified with his eweet 
stile and elocution of phrase, neither savouring of his 
singular moral applications. For as it was his full scope 
and aim by discovering all vices in their ugly deformities 
tomake their mortal enemies, the sacred vertues, to shine 
the clearer, being set down by them and compared with 
them, so every true and upright judgment, in observing 
the course of these well-carried novels, shall plainly per- 
ceive that there is no spare made of reproof in any degree 
whatsoever where sin is embraced, and grace neglected.” 

An English edition of the ‘ Decameron,’ without 
date, and somewhat altered from that of 1741, has 
been lately published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
“‘with Introduction by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A.,” in which are the following words ;— 


“ Before the year 1570, William Paynter, clerk of the 
office of arms within the Tower of London, and who 
seems to have been master of the school of Sevenoaks in 
Kent, printed a very considerable part of Boccaccio’s 
novels, His first collection is entitled ‘‘‘ The Palace of 
Pleasure,” the first volume, containing sixty novels out 
of Boccaccio. London, 1566.’ It is dedicated to Lord 
Warwick, A second volume soon appeared, ‘“ The Palace 
of Pleasure,” the second volume, containing thirty-four 
novels, London, 1567.’ This is dedicated to Sir George 
Howard, and dated from his house near the Tower, as is 
the former volume.” 

The reader is thus led to believe that Paynter 
translated and published no fewer than ninety-four 
of the hundred novels which make up the ‘ De- 
cameron.’ But what are the facts? I have no 
copy of the edition of 1567, but I have that of 
1575, which is dedicated to the Earl of Warwick 
from ‘“nere the Tower of London, the first of 
Ianuarie, 1566.” After referring, in an epistle to 
the reader, to the authors from whom his novels 
are derived, Paynter goes on to say :— 

“Certaine haue I culled out of the Decamerone of 
Giouan Boccaccio, wherein be conteined one hundred 
Nouelles, amonges whiche there be some (in my iudge- 
ment) that be worthy to be condempned to perpetual 
prison, but of them such haue I redemed to the libertie 
of our vulgar as may be best liked, and better euffered. 
Although the eixt part of the same hundreth may full 
well be permitted. And asI my selfe haue already done 
many other of the same worke yet for this present I haue 
thought good to publish only terre in number, the reste 
I haue referred to them that be able with better stile to 
expresse the authours eloquence, or yntil I adioyne to 
this another tome, if none other in the meane time do 
preuent me, which with all my beart | wishe and desire : 
because the workes of Boccaccio for his stile, order of 
writing, grauitie, and sententious discourse, is worthy of 
intire promulgation.” 

Thus, although this edition of 1575 contains 
sixty-six novels, only ten of these—and not sixty 
—are taken from the ‘Decameron.’ The second 
volume of ‘The Palace of Pleasure’ in my posses- 
sion is that known as the third edition, said to 
have been printed about 1580. It has no title- 
page, but it contains an “‘epistle” to “Sir George 
Howard, Knight, Maister of the Quene’s Maiesties 
Armarye,” dated “ from my pore house besides the 
Towre of London, the iiij of Nonember, 1567.” It 
contains thirty-five novels. Following an address 
to the reader isa list of “ authorities from whence 
these Nonelles be collected and in the same 
avouched.” Including Boccaccio there are twenty- 
four of these authorities, and, so far as I can make 
out, only two or three of the tales are taken from 
the ‘Decameron.’ Either, then, the editions of 
1566 and 1567 are entirely different books from 
that of 1575 and that of circa 1580, or else Wright 
made a mistake which in such an able and scholarly 
writer is quite unaccountable. 

Considering the great rarity, even in an im- 
perfect state, of copies of ‘ The Palace of Pleasure,’ 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that prose trans- 
lations of many of the novels have been altogether 
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lost, or yet remain to be unearthed. A novel or 
romance is more than any other book liable to be 
damaged by excessive use, and to require frequent 
rebinding. Hence the binder—durus arator, as 
Mr. Lang calls him—ploughs the book down to 
the quick, and in the end it perishes as though it 
had never been. Paynter himself gives us reason 
to suppose that romances were carried by travellers 
on foot or on horseback for amusement. He says: 

* Pleasaunt [they be] so well abroade as at home, to 
auoyde the griefe of winters night and length of sommers 
day, which the trauailers on foote may vse for a staye to 
ease their weried bodye, and the iourneors on horsback 
for a chariot or lesse painful meane of trauaile in steade 
of a merie companion to shorten the tedious toyle of 
wearie wayes. 

The small size of the two volumes of ‘The Palace 
of Pleasure’ would make them suitable to be car- 
ried in the pocket. My copy, in an old binding, 
is strongly perfumed. As the leaves are turned 
over a fragrance as of bergamot arises from them. 

I forget where I have seen it stated that Burton, 
in ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy,’ first published 
in 1621, alleges that Boccaccio’s novels were com- 
monly related at English firesides. I have not 
been able to find the passage, as the various 
editions are imperfectly indexed. If found it would 
add weight to the evidence that, either in the time 
of Paynter or before his time, there existed in 
English translations of the novels other than the 
few which are contained in ‘The Canterbury Tales’ 
and ‘ The Palace of Pleasure,’ and other than the 
metrical versions of one or two tales which ap- 
peared in the time of Elizabeth. It will have been 
seen above that Paynter declares that he himself 
had in 1566 “done many other” of the novels. 
It is interesting to note that he speaks of his 
collection as “ these newes or nouelles.” 

8. O. Appy. 


YORK MINSTER AND THE OUSE, 

In the year 1802 William Colquett, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, published at Chester @ quarto 
volume of poems, one of which poems is, I 
believe (for I have not seen the book), a de- 
scription of York Minster. I do not know, but 
doubtless all really well-informed schoolboys know, 
whether any other poem on York Minster exists 
in print. Even such a boy, however, cannot be 
expected to have heard of the MS. poem now in 
question, a neatly written volume of about a 
hundred pages, dated 1808, and marked “ Second 
edition,” as if to show that it had been circulated 
in manuscript, for certainly it was never published. 
It is a mock epic, with mock criticisms at the 
end, such as those which long afterwards were 
made popular by Mr. Hosea Bigelow and others. 
It deals mainly with the people and the doings of 
York and its neighbourhood as they were at the 
end of the last century and at the beginning of 


this. And in deference to the feelings of some 
masculine contributors of ‘N. & Q.’ (for as to the 
women, they are not so sensitive) I respectfully 
suppress what my author says on those subjects, 
It is, I regret to say, very far from favourable. 
There are, however, two episodes in the poem 
which may be of some slight general interest, and 
therefore may deserve place in ‘N. & Q’ One 
of these is an attempt, evidently sincere, to de- 
scribe the effect of medieval architecture upon 
minds familiar, indeed, with Gray and Walpole, 
but ignorant of the “revival” that was yet to 
come. It is this :— 

Whoe’er thou art, whom torturing griefs molest, 

Or Care’s dull weariness despoils of rest, 

Whom blighted hopes and wither'd joys have mado 

A moody wanderer in a world of shade ; 

Or whom the Muse invites to seek, resign'’d 

To heav’nly contemplation, solace kind 

That cheers the ruffled soul, and drives away 

All tedious irksome jarrings of the day: 

If thou would’st lull awhile thy woe or care, 

Or taste calm joy, with lonely step repair 

At midnight, when the full-orb’d moon rides high 

And light-wing’d clouds skim fleetly o'er the sky, 

To where St. Peter's solemn temple stands 

In Gothic pride, unmatch'd in other lands ; 

Where nought is heard, save the slow soften'd swell 

Of distant watchdog’s long long moaning yell ; 

Or the shrill hoot of owl, that moping sits 

In loophole lone, or through dim shadow flits ; 

Or, loudly pealing from the western tower, 

The deep-voiced warning of the midnight hour. 

When all is hush’d, then in thy thrilling gaze, 

*Mid silence audible and sweet amaze, 

The vast and varied pile survey, and o'er 

Thy soul will steal a bliss unknown before : 

Grey walls and buttresses in masses deep, 

On which soft gleams of ivory splendour sleep, 

And, mildly breaking ‘cross that tranquil ecene, 

Smooth gulphs of ebon shadow intervene ; 

On purple windows silvery moonbeams shine, 

Where climbing wreaths of tracery gently twine ; 

Niches and tabernacles rang'd around, 

With clustred canopies aspiring crown'd, 

Mellow’d in rich variety of grace ; 

While tow'rds the azure cope of heav’nly space, 

The towers and pinnacles in hoary light 

Rear their fair heads on high, serenely bright. 

A scene so meek, so holy, so sublime, 

Would awe to peace the sullen soul of crime; 

E’en o'er the dimmest eye bland lustre spread, 

And gladness on the saddest spirit shed, 


The other episode describes, in strains quite as 
good as it deserves, the valley of the Ouse, one 
of the dullest and tamest of English rivers. The 
author is pleased to speak of it thus :— 


How sweet the change, from harsh forensic broils, 
From crowded haunts of busy men. and toils 

Of anxious litigation’s bootless feuds, 

To Nature's ever-grateful solitudes, 

Or temp’rate pleasures of the rural life, 

Remote from Cities and exempt from strife ! 

Fair shines the stream, where lazy craft amuse 
Their leisure on the sleepy tide of Ouse ; 

High in mid-heaven, light purple clouds o’ershade 
The fields and auburn woods beneath display'd : 
In distant sunny gleam, a golden haze 
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Veils the blue champaign and the slanting rays 
Through hazel thickets, far from public road, 
Young errant pillagers their satchels load : 

Here, ruddy peasants, strong with gladd’ning toil, 
In gabled stacks the ripen’d treasures pile ; 

There, screen'd with venerable trees, appears 
That decent mansion,* where smooth glide the years 
Of wealthy Margaret, justly-honour’d dame : 

On nearer foreground, mark, in search of game, 
——t himeelf, in fowler’s sober guise, 

With gun across his shoulder, blithely hies 

O’er the brown stubble ; while, not far astray, 
His cautious pointers sniff their stealing way : 
Through all the scene, with sweetly mingled hues, 
Woods, plains, and sky, refreshing calm diffuse. 

I make no comment on the merits or demerits 
of these verses, They are composed in the spirit 
of the later eighteenth century, and the literary 
sources of their inspiration are not far to seek. 
They seem to have been written in mature life, for 
the author of them died in 1816, at the age of fifty- 
three. It may be worth while to add, as an 
approximate test of his ‘‘ culture,” that in his 
Preface, Address to the Reader, and mock criticisms 
he quotes or refers to the following authors : 
Homer, Horace, Dante, Tasso, Camoens, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Schiller, Southey, Scott, and 
Byron ; and he does not mention Wordsworth or 
Coleridge or Keats. A. J. M. 


A Snear or Misprintep Worps.—The follow- 
ing press errors are culled from Emerson’s ‘ Poems’ 
(Routledge, 1850) :— 

The Sexton tolling the bell at noon, 

Dreams not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and /:fts with delight 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine —_ " 


Corrections : Deems, lists. 
And all the hours of the year 
With their own harvest Aovered were.—P. 37. 
Cor. : honored. 
Where feeds the mouse, and walks the surly be 
iA 


Cor.: moose, stalks, 
Let the starred shade which mighty falls 
Still celebrate their funerals.—P. 68. ~ 
Cor.: nightly. 
Trendrant time behoves te hurry 
All to yean and all to bury.—P. 69. 
Cor.: Trenchant, i.¢., disposed to “slit the 
thin-spun life.” 
Up! where airy citadel 
O'erlooks the purging landscape’s swell,—P. 73, 
Cor. : surging. 
Gentle pilgrim, if thou know 
The gamut o/d of Pan, 
And how the hills began.—P. 82. 
Cor.: of old. 


* Beningbrough Hall, on the Ouse. 
Margaret Earle, née Boucher, widow of Giles Earle. 
The author, 


I cannot leave 
My buried thought.—P. 93. 
Cor.: honied. 
And worship that world-warning spark 
Which dazzles me in midnight dark,— P, 98, 
Cor. : world-warming. 
The flowers, tiny feet of Shakers, 
Worship him ever.—P. 114. 
Cor.: sect. 
We pour New England flowers.—P. 115. 

Cor.: poor. (Lam afraid there are more errors 
between p. 115 and p. 162, but I have not de- 
tected them yet). 

On thine orchard’s edge belong 
All the brass of plume and song.—P, 162. 

Cor.: To, birds. 

Hither hring the veiled beauty.—P. 167. 

Cor. : bring. 

May the sovran destiny 
Grant a victory every morn.—P, 172. 

Cor.: Thee may. 

Who his friends shirt, or hem of his shirt, 
Shall spare to pledge.—P. 174. 

Cor. : skirt. 

Shy then not hell, and trust thou well 
Heaven is secure.—P. 174. 

Cor.: Shun thou. 

Or bow above the tempest pent.—P. 199. 

Cor. : bent. 

The fact that Emerson’s style is obscure and 
unpicturesque may help to account for these almost 
unparalleled blunders in a reputable edition of a 
popular author. Such errors as “lifts” and 
“feet” (for lists and sect) suggest, strange to say, 
the use of the long s in the copy. I add one from 
‘ Eight Essays,’ by Emerson, of same date, whence 
more may be found for the seeking :— 

“Nature is erect and serves asa deferential thermo- 
meter,”—P. 148. 

Cor.: differential. 

C. M. I. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“Trs anp Anps.”—At col. 2, p. 317, of the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ the earliest quotation 
given for the use of this expression is 1638. The 
expression occurs in T. Nash’s introduction to 
R. Greene’s ‘ Menapton,’ 1589 :— 

“Sufficeth them to bodge vp a blanke verse with ifs 
and ands, and other while for recreation after their 
caudle stuffe, hauing starched their beardes most 
curiouslie, to make a peripateticall path into the inner 
parts of the Citie.”—Arber’s reprint, 1880, p. 10. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Keats.—In the Atheneum, p. 709, for Dec. 12, 
Mr. W. Rendle gives some interesting researches 
into the hospital books as to Keats at Guy’s 
Hospital. He shows that Keats was a dresser, 
March 3, 1816. This is an indication that Keats 
was entered for the higher study of the profession, 
and he must have paid an extra fee for the dresser- 
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ship. This was, in those days, a perquisite of the 
hospital surgeon, and not, as now, a competitive 
prize for the school, It is clear that he was ina 
fair position, with the prospect of a respectable 
professional career. Some have chosen to regard 
him as in a low position. Hype Ciarke. 


Soctat or Last Century: Re- 
LATIONS WITH FrReeMasonry.—In an interesting 
pampblet which treats of the higher grades of 
Freemasonry, published in Dublin towards the 
end of last century, I find, in a collection of 
Masonic songs, several relating to the strange asso- 
ciations which then existed for social purposes. I 
was not aware that these clubs had any possible 
relation to Freemasonry, but the collection of songs 
appended to this pamphlet makes me desirous of 
ascertaining any particulars which may be known 
to your readers with reference to such a possible 
connexion. 

There are three songs relating to the ‘‘ Society 
of Bucks”; two for the “‘ Honorable Order of Select 
Albions”; one for the “ Honorable Lumper Troop”; 
two for the “Ancient Corporation of Stroud 
Green”; one for the “Corporation of Gray’s Inn 
Lane” (this society is stated to have been founded 
in 1740); three for the ‘‘ Laudable Corporation 
of Southwark”; four for the “ Ancient Family of 
Leeches ”; one in honour of the “ Worthy Court 
of Do-Right”; one for the “‘ Free and Easy Coun- 
sellors under the Cauliflower”; one for the “ Birth 
Night Club at the Harrow in Grey Friars, New- 
gate Street”; one for the “ Bright Stars of Isling- 
ton.” W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1. 


“Firivs Porvut.”—While the phrase “ Filius 
Dei” is being discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ it may be 
as well to note that John Kington (vicar of 
St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, 1606-1613) designated 
a child “ who had no father” as “filius populi.” 
For instance: “ Johannes filius patience & filius 
populi (1608); Maria filia populi (1611); Henry & 
beneta fillij populi (1612).” I may add, for the 
information of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ that I am 
copying these registers with a view to their pub- 


lication. Afterwards I hope to edit the registers 
of St. Peter’s, Canterbury. J. M, Cowper. 
Canterbury. 


Seventa Daveurer Surerstition.—At 6" §S, 
xii, 204, 501, are several communications on the 
supposed healing powers of seventh sons; but no 
mention is made of seventh daughters. From the 
following paragraph, from the Post Man, Oct. 6-9, 
1711 (cited in Fennell’s Ant. Chron. and Lit. Adv., 
p. 190), it would seem that the seventh sons are 
not to have a monopoly of this power, but that 
seventh daughters share the same honour :— 

“There is lately come to town Martha Sneath, a 
gentlewoman who is the seventh daughter, who hath 
cured the evil for this twenty years, both in town and 


country; she useth medicines, but toucheth seven 
mornings ; likewise a diet drink that cures the dropsy; 
she is to be spoken with any time of the day at Mrs, 
Smith's, in Black Horse Yard, in Nightingale Lane, 
East Smithfield,” 

ALPHA, 


Tue Joserutns.—A correspondent of the Times 
newspaper proposes the adoption of this name, 
instead of Jacobins, for the followers of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. The term is already in use in the 
political nomenclature of the Austrian empire, 
where it has much the same meaning as Hrastian 
with us. Josephinismus denotes, since the days of 
Joseph II., the oppression of the Church by the 
State, and may still be met with in the Roman 
Catholic newspapers of Vienna and Munich. 

A. R, 


How to Fixp a Drownep Corpsr.—The fol- 
lowing extract is from the Stamford Mercury, 
Dec. 18, 1885 :— 

“At Ketton, on Tuesday, an inquest was held by 
Mr, Sheild, coroner, touching the death of Harry Baker, 
aged twenty-three, who was missed on the night of the 
27th of November, after the termination of the polling 
for the county election, and was believed to have walked 
into the ford near the stone bridge during the darkness, 
The river at the time was running strongly, and deceased 
had no companions with him. The dragging irons from 
Stamford were obtained, and a protracted search was 
made in the river, but without result. However, in 
obedience to the wish of Baker's mother, a loaf charged 
with quicksilver (said to be scraped from am old looking 
glass) was cast upon the waters, and it came toa standstill 
in the river at the bottom of Mrs, Lewin’s field. Herethe 
grappling hooks were put in, and at four o'clock on 
Monday afternoon last the corpse was brought to the 
surface, having been in the water seventeen days. The 
river at this spot had been dragged several times before. 
The jury returned a verdict in accordance with the 
evidence.” 

Curnpert Bene. 


A succestep Press Error.— 

Amoretio, Father shall I draw? 

Sir Radericke. No sonne keepe thy peace, and hold the 
peace.” ‘The Returne from Pernassus,’ 1606, 1V. ii. 
Is not there a transposition here of the words thy 
and the in Sir Radericke’s reply? I think we 
should read 

No sonne keep the peacé, and hold thy peace. 
M. I. 
Athenzwum Club, 


“SITTING ON BOTH SIDES OF THE HEDGE.”— 
It is not a little curious that this Transatlantic 
phrase, which we have heard often of late in con- 
nexion with the elections, should not only embody 
the same idea as the Latin prevaricatio, viz., 
“straddling with distorted legs” (see Trench, 
‘English Past and Present,’ tenth ed. p. 300), but 
should also carry with it almost exactly the same 
figurative meaning as the classical word. 

H. Devevineye, 


Ealing, 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tounista,—I seek the aid of your contributors 
in forming a list as ample as possible of what has 
been written on Tunisia. I know already the 
books of Ibn-Hancal, El-Bekri, Shaw, Peyssonnel 
et Desfontaines, Hebenstreit, ©. T. Falbe, Sir 
Grenville Temple, Dr. H. Barth, Dr. L. Frank, 
E. Pellissier, Tissot, Berbrugger, Beulé, V. Guérin, 
Léon Michel, Thomas Macgill, Madame de Voisins, 
Pierre Giffard, Prince J. Lubomirski, Victor Cam- 
bon, Boddy, Albert de la Berge, Madame Barbe- 
Paterson, Prof. G. Perpetua, Lieut.-Col. Playfair. 
There should be much to add to these, especially 
Spanish, Italian, and German. I request also 
references to magazine articles, &c., not to be 
found in Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodical Literature.’ 
A note of any existing pictures, engravings, or 
good photographs would be welcome. 

In the work of Thomas Macgill above men- 
tioned, ‘An Account of Tunis’ (London, Long- 
mans, 1816), we read :— 

“The Dutch engineer (who went to Tunis for the 
urpose of draining the lake) has a very valuable col- 
lection both of medals and of stones, and also several 

curious inscriptions, which he intends one day to lay 
before the public. His work will be very interesting, 
for, from a residence of ten years, with the intention 
from the beginning to publish, he has collected a great 
deal of very curious information. Another work will 
also shortly appear, written by the Danish Consul, Mr. 
Lunby, a man of great classical knowledge, which will 
contain many interesting details, both regarding the 
ancient and modern state of Tunis: and should Mr. 
Tulin, bis Swedish Majesty's Consul-General, be per- 
suaded to publish the fine views which his pencil has 
drawn, during a residence of thirty-five years in Tunis, 
——- will receive a gratification of no ordinary 
ind. 

Have the proposed works of Mr. Lunby or of 
Mr. Tulin ever appeared, or that of the Dutch 
engineer, whose name I should be pleased to 
learn ? H. S. A. 


Bett or tue Hor.—Can any one say what the 
“bell” of the hop exactly is, and why it is so 
called? In Bradley’s ‘Fam. Dict.’ (1772), s. v. 
“ Hop,” we read, “ About August the Hop will 
begin to be in the Bell or Button”; and Plat (1594) 
‘Jewel House,’ i. 43, has “his hops are more 
kindly, and the bels of them much larger.” There is 
also a cognate verb, of still earlier appearance: thus, 
in the ‘Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe Garden’ 
(1578), p. 33, we have, “Commonlye at Saint 
Margurets daye Hoppes blowe, and at Lammas 
they bell”; and similarly Worlidge, ‘Systema 
Agriculture’ (1681), p. 150, says, under the 
heading “ When Hops Blow, Bell, and Ripen,” 
“ Towards the end of July Hops Blow, and about 


the beginning of August they Bell, and are some- 
times ripe at the end of August, but commonly at 
the beginning of September.” This is quoted in 
many subsequent encyclopedias. The expression 
‘fin the bell” above recalls the expression used by 
Burns in ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ “ how ’twas 
a towmond auld sin’ lint was in the bell.” This is 
usually taken, I suppose, as meaning “in flower,” 
flax having a blue campanulate flower ; if so, it 
must be distinct from the phrase “in the bell” 
applied to the hop. But bollen is an old pa. pple. 
from a vb. to bell, meaning swollen; and a cognate 
bolled is used of flax in Exodus ix. 31, in the 
sense, apparently, of in seed. Can any “ man of 
Kent” or Sussex tell us what the bell of the hop is ; 
or even if itis still inuse? J. A. H. Murray. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Puatrorm.—I want early examples of this in 
the ordinary modern English sense of a raised 
structure for a number of speakers, a sense unknown 
to dictionaries forty years ago. 1 think it ought to 
be found in accounts of Anti-Corn-Law or early 
teetotal meetings, or even, possibly, of political 
meetings at the time of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
It may be noted, in passing, that the sense of a 
political or party programme, which we are indebted 
to the United States for preserving, and which 
many people, I find, think to be derived from the 
modern wooden platform at a public meeting, was 
very common in England more than three hundred 
years ago. In 1547 the Bishop of Winchester 
urged on the Lord Protector ‘‘ that the Bishop of 
St. Davids laid a platform for confusion and 
disturbances in the state” (Strype), while the 
programme of the former was described by Foxe as 
“ Winchester’s devillish platform.” So we find “ the 
Puritan platforme” and “ the Genevan platforme.” 
But English examples are rare from 1688 until 
they reappear in reference to American politics, 
one of which I find in 1837; this must have been 
about the time that the material “ platform” at a 
public meeting was also coming in. Examples of 
the “ platform ” at a railway station would also be 
useful. Many people still alive must well remember 
the first use of both. J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 


Beroium. —I have seen it stated that this 
was a brand new name invented for the southern 
Netherlands in 1830, with reference, of course, to 
the ancient Belge. But I find in the London 
Gazxtte, No. 4584, anno 1709, the advertisement 
of “a neat and large new Map of Modern Belgium 
or Lower Germany,” and I find Belgian and Beigic 
common in Enylish since 1600. H. Cockeram, 
by the way, in his ‘ Dictionarie’ of 1621, has the 
curious entry in part iii., under the heading 
“People of Sundry Qualities,” “ Belgeans, People 
of the Low Countries Somersetshire, Wiltshire, 
and Hampshire.” Are Wiltshire men, &c., any- 
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where else called Belgians? The next “ people” 
are Androgynie and Centaures, and a preceding 
one is Antipodes, so that the company is rather 
mixed. One almost expects to find Moon-rakers, 
but that would have been too conscious. There is 
plenty of unconscious fun—conscientiously earnest. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Hicuianp Kitt.—At a private dinner table, 
a short time since, a great authority said that the 
Scotch kilt was a garment of comparatively recent 
introduction into Scotland, and that he did not 
know of any instance of the use of the kilt before 
the year 1700. Perhaps some of your readers can 
give the names of works which can be referred 
to on the subject. 


Tus Hon. Mrs. Norroy.—Could any of your 
readers whose taste is for contemporary memoirs 
inform me where I should be likely to find par- 
ticulars about the late Mrs. Norton and her 
family? I am familiar, of course, with all the 
official Sheridan literature ; but there are many 
little-known memoirs in which there is much 
curious information, and which I should like, in 
Lamb’s phrase, “to pickaxe open” if I knew 
where to look for them. All will be fish, however, 
to this Sheridan net. What is common can be 
thrown back into the sea. 

Percy Firzcerap. 

Athenzeum Club, 


‘Lormarr.’— Can any reader of ‘N. & 
furnish a key to the characters in Lord Beacons- 
field’s ‘ Lothair,’ similar to that given some years 
ago in your columns to ‘ Endymion’? 

C. W. Svurron. 

121, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 


MS. or Mippteton’s ‘Game at Cuess.’— 
Some twenty years ago the late Mr. Stewart, 
bookseller, of King William Street, advertised in 
a Supplement to ‘N. & Q.’ a list of MSS. that 
he was offering for sale. On the list was a MS. 
of Middleton’s ‘Game at Chess,’ which (according 
to Mr. Stewart) differed widely from the printed 
copies and the other MSS. I am very anxious to 
trace this MS., and shall be greatly obliged to 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who will aid me in the 
search. I have tried in vain to find the Supple- 
ment. Mr. Stewart’s account- books were un- 
fortunately destroyed after he retired from busi- 
ness, A. H. Bowen. 

17, Sumatra Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


Oricin oF ProversiaL Purase.—I should be 
obliged if I could be informed where is to be found 
the origin of “If the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain.” 

Evan Evans, 

Percy Lodge, Winchmore Hill, N. 


Scorcu Names or Fisnes.—In William Stew- 
art’s metrical translation of Hector Boece’s 
‘Scotorum Historia’ the following passage occurs. 
The writer is speaking of the early traffic between 
France and Scotland :— 

Quhair mony schip of merchandice thair wes, 

Quhilk in the tyme wer cuming out of France 

With qubeit and flour and wyne of Orleance, 

And for till by thair merchandice agane, 

As selch and salmone, scuir, pellat, and pran. 
What do the three italicized words mean? I 
cannot find them in Jamieson. Stewart has para- 
phrased the original very freely. Boece simply 
speaks of Frenchmen “ qui mercatus causa advene- 
rant.” P. J. ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 

[Seuir is probably sturgeon (Germ. Suir), Pran may 
be brandling—parr, samlet ; and it is possible that pellat 
is powan, or some member of the charr or salmon 
families. } 


Toe Irisnh PartiamMent.—It is stated in the 
Times of Saturday, December 19, 1885, that if an 
Irish Parliament were granted we should still be 
hampered with eighty hostile votes in the House 
of Commons. During the period of the indepen- 
dent Irish Parliament of 1780-1801 were there 
any representatives of Irish constituencies in the 
English House of Commons ? F 


Picorr Famity.— Was Sir William Pigott, 
Bart., of Dublin, descended from the Huguenot 
family of Picquett, Marquess de Majanes of 
Picardy, and are their arms and motto at all 
similar? Smiles, in his ‘ Hist. of the Huguenots,’ 
mentions a family named Pigott, who settled in 
Ireland. Who are the present descendants of 
this family ? Picquetr. 


Hacker's ‘Lire or Arcusisnor WILLiaMs,’ 
—(1) Who is “Dr. Bishop, the new Bishop of 
Chalcedon, who is come to London privately” 
(i. 94)? Is it Dr. Richard Smith? (2) In 
part ii. p. 49 (fourth line from foot) he says, “ Let 
him bite a bay leaf,” &c. What does this mean ? 
(3) In the paragraph placed over the “ Errata ”:— 
“This manuscript was writ by the reverend author 
about forty years since, in a small white letter.” 
What is “ a small white letter”? 

Francis M. Jackson, 


“Hana sorrow.” — There was a song sung 
publicly in alehouses and other places about 1764, 
in connexion with the poor law enactments of 
George ILI.’s reign, which ran thus:— 

Hang sorrow, cast away care, 

The parish is bound to maintain us. 
Where can the entire song be met with ; and is 
the authorship ascertained ? Cc. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Mouttipty’s Merry Metnop.’— 
I shall be obliged for information with regard to 
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the authorship of a 16mo. book entitled “‘ Mar- 
maduke Multiply’s Merry Method of making 
Minor Mathematicians; or, the Multiplication 
Table illustrated by sixty-nine appropriate en- 
gravings.’ I, F. C. Lendon: printed for J. 
Harris.” The work is without date, but belongs, 
apparently, to about 1820. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the interest and charm of the “sixty- 
nine appropriate engravings,” which are well calcu- 
lated to drive home wholesome mathematical and 
other truths in the mind of the dullest child. 
A. W. R. 


‘Tue Rarips or Niagara.’ — Can any of 
your correspondents favour me with the author- 
ship of a piece with the above title, thought to be 
by J. B. Gough, the American temperance lecturer, 
and say also where I may find it in full? 

H. B. Saxton, 

8, Ossington Villas, N, Sherwood Street, Nottingham. 


Joun Tuurvor, Secretary or STATE UNDER 
CromwetL. — Whom did he marry, and what 
children had he by each wife? 

Wituiam H. Upton. 

Walla Walla, W.T., U.S.A, 


Harries.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what was the relationship of William 
Harries to Sir Thomas Harries, Bart., of Tong 
Castle, co. Salop, one of the Cruckton Hall 
Harrieses? Inthe Public Record Office of Ireland 
mention is made of William Harries in Roll 2, 
Forty-nine Officers’ Roll (skin 123), as a commis- 
sioned officer in the service of Charles I. up to his 
death, and had a Government debenture for a 
certain sum of money granted to him after the 
rebellion of 1641. He died in 1685. His de- 
scendants in Ireland have since borne heraldic 
arms, same as those of the Baronet of Tony 
Castle. And is there to be found anywhere in- 
formation of the now extinct family of Harries, of 
Cruckton Hall, prior to the year 1463? 

E, Harris. 

42, Lady Lane, Waterford. 


Cocers’ Hatt. — Cunningham says it is in 
Bride Lane ; Mr. Walford says Shoe Lane, formerly 
at No. 10. Whois right; or has it been removed, 
and so both are right, or half right? It is pre- 
tended that coger is from cogitare; Hotten says 
from cogitators, and not from codger or cadger. 
Mr. Walford says it is not from codger, which 
means “a drinker of cogs.” What is a cog in this 
sense, if sense it have? Code iscobbler’s-wax. A 
codger’s-end is the end of a shoemaker’s thread, 
according to Halliwell; but I don’t think itis; it is 
rather what a cobbler works with, a bristle and 
waxed thread, commonly called a wax-end, which 
does not mean the end of a thread, but the whole 
thread used by a leather-stitcher. Cunningham 
says it was established 1756, Walford says 1755. 


Will readers help to put all these bent pins 
straight ? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Scorcu 1n SweDEN.—Some years ago 
T read an account of Scotch traders in Sweden and 
North Germany in the seventeenth century. The 
author mentioned the existence of numerous Scotch 
names in the cemeteries of the Baltic towns of that 
date. Can any of your readers supply the name 
of the work ? 


Latin Porm.—Who was the author of the 
hexameters beginning with the well-known line 
Propria que maribus tribuunter mascula dicas, 
and concluding with 
Et valeo, caleo ; gaudent hac namque supino! 
T. W. 


Carisprook CastLE AnD Newport, IsLe oF 
Wicut.— Where can I see plans (to scale, if pos- 
sible) of all the buildings in this castle and plans 
of this town of any date prior to 1700? 

C. A. J. M. 


“Tne Eicut Braves or Inp1a.”—This title 
was applied at the time of the mutiny to certain 
Englishmen. I am anxious to know by whom ; 
and also who were the eight braves. 

M. H. Wuire. 

17, Clarendon Cresent, Edinburgh, N.B, 


CrassicaL “ Honos vet Honor.”— 

Quid sit honos, rogitas’ Onus, aut dog, aut, si ita 
malis, 
Est évap : hoc certum est, dvdiror’ voic. 

A friend requests me to say whence comes the 
above bilingual post-classical jingle. In my friend’s 
cause and my own ignorance I appeal to ‘N.&Q.’ 
Its atrocious puns might seem to claim for ita 
place in some classical burlesque. Did such a 
thing exist? If Sir John Falstaff had but “ small 
Latin and less Greek,” and could not have been 
himself its author, he would, I think, at any rate 
(if one may judge by his “catechism” on the 
subject in ‘1 Henry IV.” V.i.), have given it his 
“ imprimatur.” Harry Leroy Tempce, 


Replies. 


THE CORONATION STONE. 
(6™ S. xii. 449.) 

Keating’s ‘History of Ireland’ (arranged for 
students of Celtic, and a literal translation), gives 
the story of the Stone of Fate and of Eochaidb, 
King of Erin, as follows. 

The tribe of Danann, on leaving Greece, where 
they had learnt necromancy and other arts, went to 
Norway, where they settled professors in four cities 
to teach the Norwegians, and from there went to the 
North of Alban, taking with them from Norway 
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“four precious jewels,” namely, the Stone of 
Virtue, also called the Stone of Fate, Lia Fail, so 
called from the city of Falias, whence it was 
brought, the spear and the sword of Lugh, and the 
caldron of Dagda. These they took to Erin, where 
they settled, having conquered the Firbolys at the 
Battle of South Moytura. The Stone of Fute had 
for its particular virtue that in whatever country it 
should be, a man of the Scottish or Irish race, “ of 
the seed of Milidh of Spain,” would be king. 

In ‘ The History of Alban,’ by Hector Bwetius, is 
the rhyme :— 

Cinuidh Scuit, noble the tribe, 

Unless the prophecy was a falsehood, 
Where they find the Lia Fail. 

They have a right to tuke sovereignty. 

Fergus Mor, King of Alban, having conquered 
that country, sent to borrow Lia Fail to be crowned 
upon, heing of the Scottish tribe ; Muirtach Mac 
Earca, King of Erin, lent the stone, but it was never 
returned, and fell into the hands of Edward L, 
who sent it to England from the monastery of 
Scone, ‘‘so that the prophecy of that stone 
was verified in the king we have now, namely, the 
first King Charles, and in his father King James, 
who both came from the Cinuidh Scuit, who took 
the title of King of the Saxons on the stone 
aforesaid.” 

Eochaidb, son of Erc, was the last king of the 
Firbolgs, and was defeated at Moytura by the 
Dananns, after he had reigned ten years ; his wife 
Taillte, daughter of Madhmor, King of Spain, mar- 
ried, after his death, Eochaidh Garbh, son of Donach 
Dali, a chief of the Tuatha De Danann. 

It is a pity the reign of Ecchaidh was disturbed, 
for Keating says :— 

“There was no destructive rain nor tempestuous weather 
during his time, nor a year without great produce and 
fruit. It is in his time that all the injustice ond un- 
lawfulness of Erin were suppressed, and sure and excellent 
lawa were ordained in 

It is satisfactory to learn that “injustice and 
unlawfulness ” were indigenous to the soil of Erin, 
and are not, as we have been since told, a later 
importation of “the Saxon.” F. Scarverr. 


The amplest and best account is probably in 
Stanley’s ‘Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey’ (London, 1868). A very long and inter- 
esting account will be found in Neale’s ‘ History of 
S. Peter’s, Westminster’ (1818). An historical 
and critical résumé of the subject, especially as to 
the stone’s antiquity, may be seen in Skene’s ‘ The 
Coronation Stone’ (Edinburgh, 1869), which is 
reviewed in Banner of Israel (Guest, London, 
1877), Nos. 6,7. See also Planché’s ‘Royal Re- 
cords’ (1838), and the Gentleman’s Magazine (1779), 
p. 452. The most singular and original suggestions 
concerning this famous stone are found in Glover's 
* England the Remnant of Judah.’ In a periodical 
by Hine, the Glory Leader (London, Guest, 1875-7), 


are collected sixty-nine extracts upon the corona- 
tion stone, from the above and other authors, 
A. B. G. 


There is a long article by an Indian subscriber, 
accompanied by an editorial note, on the history of 
the coronation stone, in ‘N. & Q., 1* 5S. ix. 123-4 ; 
asimilar query to that of Mr. E. Maran occurs 
at 2°49, v. 316; its geological character is investi- 
gated, with an editorial reference to Dean Stanley’s 
‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ pp. 499-500, 
at 4% S. i, 101; and at p. 209 of the same volume 
Mr. S. Repmonp remarks :— 

“ During the last quarter of a century many elaborate 
and learned articles have been published in reference to 
the Liah Fhayl (eo pronounced), or “stone of destiny,” 
and much logic has been expended on both sides of the 
vexed question, but the mystery of the tradition attached 
to the stone bas not received any illumination.” 


And he closes his note with “a hope that these 
facts” (such, that is,as are stated in the note) 
“ may elicit some further information on this inter- 
esting question.” So the subject remains as far as 
‘N. & Q.’ has taken part in the discussions 
respecting it. Ep. Marsnatt. 


Probably Mr. Eowarp Matay will find all he 
requires about the Lia Fail and coronation chair in 
the ‘ Dict. of Miracles,’ pp. 206-8. 

E. Copuam Brewer. 


The Lia Fail, the celebrated coronation stone of 
the ancient Irish kings, is composed of granular 
limestone, and is at present about six feet above 
the ground ; but its real height is said to be twelve 
feet. At its base it is four feet in circumference, 
and is not unlike in shape the Round Towers. 
At p. 124 of the late Sir W. R. Wilde’s delightful 
‘The Beauties of the Boyne’ is an engraving of the 
supposed Lia Fail, and from the sume book the 
following is quoted :— 


* Between the house of Cormac and the rath of the 
Forrath existed, it is supposed, the ruins of Tea-Mur, 
from which Temur, or Tara, takes its name, in memory 
of a Milesian queen called Tea, In the centre of the 
internal mound of the Forrath stands an upright stele, or 
circular pillar-stone, which was formerly on the top of the 
Mound of Hostages, but was removed to this spot in the 
year 1798, and erected as a headstone to the grave of 
thirty-seven of the insurgents who were killed in a 
skirmish with the military in this neighbourhood. Dr, 
Petrie supposes this stone to be the celebrated Lia Fail, 
on which the early Irish kings were crowned, and which 
has been generally believed to have been carried to 
Scotland for the coronation of Fergus Mac Lark, and 
afterwards removed by Edward I. from Scone to West- 
minster Abbey. The Lia Fail was the stone so famed 
in ancient history, which was said to have roared beneath 
the Irish kings at the time of their inauguration. For 
the various authorities bearing upon this point we 
must refer our readers to the ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Tara Hill.’ We fully acknowledge the force of the 
reasoning of Dr, Petrie on this subject, and admit the 
validity of his arguments with respect to the history 
of the Stone of Destiny, and we must believe that it is 
not that now in Westminster Abbey; but at the same 
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time we are not by any means convinced that this round 
liar stone now placed over the croppies’ grave is the stone. 
erhaps the flat sculptured stone, latterly called the Cross 
of St. Adamnan, may have beenit. This opinion was 
likewise held by O'Donovan in his valuable and volumi- 
nous letters on Tara.” 
Henry G. Hops. 
Freegrove Road, N, 


Burcomasco: F.S.: Bombo Farr: Con- 
puctor (6" xii. 468).—1. Burgomasco= Bur- 
gomaster, is the etymological blunder of an igno- 
ramus. The Burgomask (dance), ‘ Mids. N. D., 
V. i. 350, Ital. bergamasca, was a grotesque rustic 
dance, adopted from the inhabitants of Berga- 
masco, a canton or district of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, of which Bergamo was, or it may be 
is, the chief city. The Italian buffvons also, as 
stated by Hanmer, imitated and burlesqued the 
clownishness and uncouth dialect of these Berga- 
mascos. Marston’s Balurdo,—Ital. balordo, “ a fool 
or noddy, or giddy-pated fellow,” as Matzagente is 
“a man queller”—the fool of the play, represents 
himself as the son and heir of a wealthy mounte- 
banking buffoon; or, if one likes to take it liter- 
ally, though “ mountebanking” is against this, 
the son of a mountebanking Bergamasco clown. 

2. F’, S.—Letters are commonly affixed as private 
marks of the price ; but as an outsider is not sup- 
posed to know these, even if they were used at 
that day, it is more likely, as the gloves were deli- 
cate and “whipt about with silk,” that F. stood 
for fine, or for some other word, and S. for silk, 
and that 33, 2d. was known to the girl of the period 
and to many of the audience to be the selling price 
of such. 

3. Bumbo Fair I take to be a feigned name, 
for bombo in Italian is “a humming, a buzzing, a 
resounding hoarse noise” (Florio), an excellent 
epithet for a fair. Bumbo, a snail or cockle, would 
hardly suit. 

4. Conductor I can only guess at. From “ His 
Majesty’s service,” from the unfrequency of his 
journeys, and from the name Chester [Castle], I 
would conjecture that he was the guide or com- 
mander of a convoy of military or other stores. 
The rank or title still exists, or until very lately 
did exist, in the Royal Artillery. 

Br. Nicuotson. 


Venetian Grass (6% §. xii. 88, 138, 311).— 
“The second Duke of Buckingham has the merit 
of much improving the manufacture of British 
glass by means of certain Venetian artists whom 
he brought to London in 1670” (see Dr. Lardner’s 
‘Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ “ Useful Arts, Porcelain 
and Glass Manufacture,” 1832). 

H. G. Grirringoore. 


Preraces or Scares Barpotr (6" §., 
xii, 426),—The name of the fifth Lord Scales was 
certainly Robert (not Thomas), and it is so given 


both in his inquisition and in Sir H. Nicolas’s 
‘Calendar of Heirs.’ His wife was Elizabeth, 
d. of Sir Matthew Bruce of Gower; she m. 
secondly Sir Henry Percy of Athole, and d. 
Jan. 21, 1440. That Lord Scales was the first 
husband is plainly shown by the ages of her 
children—Robert, sixth Lord Scales, b. in 1396 ; 
Thomas, seventh Lord, b. in 1400; Elizabeth 
Percy, b. 1412/3; and Margaret Percy, b. 1415/6. 
I can see no evidence that Lord Scales married a 
Bardolf, nor that William, fifth Lord Bardolf, had 
a daughter of the name of Elizabeth or Joan. It 
is, however, quite possible that there was such « 
contract, if not a marriage, in the childhood of 
both, and the bride may have died so young as to 
account for her non-appearance in the Bardolf 
pedigree. HERMENTRUDE. 


1. Robert de Scales, Chivaler, was summoned 
te attend the Parliament which met on Saturday, 
Sept. 30, 1402, and was adjourned to Monday, 
Oct. 2. 

2. An inquisition was held at Stoke Ferry on 
Feb. 19, 1403, before Will. Appleyard, the 
Escheator for the county of Norfolk, when the 


jury found that Sir Robert Scales died on Dec. 7, 


1402, and that Robert, his son, was his heir, aged 
six years et amplius. 

3. By an inquisition held at Lynon Episcopi, 
before Sir John Ingaldesthorp, Knt., on Friday, 
April 26, 1415, it was found that Joanna, late wife 
of Sir Roger Scales, died on Jan. 7, 1415, and that 
Robert, son of Robert Scales (¢. ¢., grandson of Sir 
Roger), was her heir, aged eighteen years et 
amplius. 

4. By an inquisition held at Lynn Episcopi on 
Wednesday, July 14, 1418, it was found that by 
the death of Johanna aforesaid the reversion of 
certain manors, &c., belonged to Robert, son of Sir 
Robert Scales, Knt., as heir of Sir Roger, his 
grandfather ; that is, Robert Scales, son of Sir 
Robert, was still alive. 

5. By a precipe of Henry V., dated Feb. 28, 
1421, the Escheator of the county of Norfolk is 
ordered to give seisin of certain estates to Thomas, 
brother and heir of Robert, son of Robert Scales, 
Chivaler, who had lately died dum infra etatem et 
in custodia nostra fit. 

6. By an inquisition held at Lynn Episcopi on 
Thursday, Oct. 1, 1460, it was found that Thomas, 
Dominus de Scales, Miles, died July 25 of that 
year, and that Elizabeth, late wife of Henry 
Bourghier, Esq., was his daughter and heir, aged 
twenty-four years et amplius. 

7. By the Patent Roll of 2 Ed. IV., dated 
Leicester, May 27, 1462, a grant of the wardship 
of certain lands, &c., in South Lynn is made to 
Anthony Woodville and Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter and heir of Thomas, late Lord Scales. 

8. By an inquisition held at Hertford, Oct. 28, 
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1485, it was found that Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Thomas, Lord Scales, died on Sept. 2, 1473, 
and that Anthony, her husband (Lord Rivers), died 
June 20, 1484, that there was no issue of the 
marriage, and that a great deal else had happened. 
Two claimants for the lordship and estates ap- 
peared, viz., William Tindale, who claimed descent 
from Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Scales and 
sister of Sir Roger, who was father of No. 1, and 
John de Veer, Earl of Oxford, who claimed 
descent from Margaret, daughter of the said Sir 
Roger. 

Almost all the above may be found in the 
minutes of evidence in the petition of Sir Charles 
Tempest claiming the style and title of Lord de 
Scales, which was presented in 1857. One 
difficulty presents itself which I cannot ex- 
plain; Robert Scales (No. 2), son of Sir Robert, 
was six years old in February, 1403, that is he 
was born not later than January, 1397; also he 
was declared to be eighteen on January 7, 1415 
(No. 3), that is he was probably born in 1396 ; 
also by No. 4 in 1418 he was alive and heir to his 
grandmother, and he must have been of age. 
Nevertheless, by No. 5 it is expressly said that he 
died under age, his estates being then in the king’s 
hands, ratione minoris etatis. 

Avcustus Jessopr, D.D, 


* Navsex’ §. xii. 408).—‘ Debrett’ for 
1884, p. 635, bas :— 

“ Peel, Right Hon. Sir Laurence, P.C., D.C.L., son of 
Joseph Peel, Esq., of Southgate; b. 1799; ed. at St. John’s 
Coll., Camb. (B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824); called to the Bar at 
the Middle Temple, 1824 ; was Advocate-Gen. in Bengal 
1840-2; Chiet-Justive of Calcutta 1842-55, and Vice- 
Pres. of Legislative Council at Calcutta 1854-5; is a D.L. 
for City of London; Hon, D.C.L. of Uxtord 1858; cr. 
P.C. 1856. Bonchurch, I.W.; Atheneum 

ub, 

From the account of the family of Peel of Peele 
Fold in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ ii. 1017 (ed. 
1853), it appears that the above Joseph Peel was 
the sixth son of Robert Peel of Peele Fold, and 
brother of the first baronet. This Joseph, of 
Bowes, near London, m. Ann Haworth, and had, 
with other issue, “ Lawrence (Sir), Kot., Chief 
Justice of Bengal.” In Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1868, 
p. 868, the entry is simply ‘‘ Joseph, d. leaving 
issue in 1820.” Burke (* Landed Gentry’) spells 
the Lawrence with a w, and this name seems to 
have come into the family in 1712, by the marriage 
of William Peele to Anne, d. of Lawrence Walms- 
ley, of Upper Darwent, in Lancashire. Sir Lau- 
rence Peel died July 22, 1884. I think there was 
an obituary notice of him in the Times. 
W. E. Bucktey. 


I also have a copy of this work, and have 
always understood that its author was the late 
Sir Lawrence Peel, who from 1842 to 1855 was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 


Sir Lawrence, who died in 1884, was the son of 
Joseph Peel, a younger brother of Sir Robert 
Peel, first baronet, and uncle of the great 
statesman. H. W. ForsytH Harwoop. 
12, Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 
[ Other correspondents are thanked for information to 
the same effect. | 


or THR Kitcuen (6 xii. 409, 475).— 
According to Chambers’s Journal (1882, p. 153), 
art. ‘The Queen’s Household,’ the Clerk of the 
Kitchen receives a salary of 700/., with his board. 
Under him are four clerks, who keep the accounts, 
check weights and measures, and give orders to the 
tradesmen ; a messenger ; and a “ necessary woman.” 


ALPHA, 
This office exists in the royal household at 
present. SEBASTIAN, 


W. H. Swepstoxe (6 xii. 493).—If Mr. 
Esscewnite will apply to Mr. William Henry 
Swepstone, solicitor, Guardians’ Office, York Street 
West, Ratcliffe, I think he will obtain all the in- 
formation which he requires. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock 


Dovste Tuition Fee (6" 8. xii. 388).—A 
double tuition fee was required by Isocrates, not 
because his pupil had been under another master, 
but because he was too loquacious, as appears from 
the following notice :— 

“Tsocrates orator a Charzone loquace, in schola ejus 
versari capiente, duplicem petebat mercedem ; cumque 
causam Charzon percunctaretur : unam peto, respondit, 
ut loqui, alteram ut silere discas.”—Abbas Maximus, 
‘Serm.,’ xlvii., De Loquacitate, p. 242 (Tigur., 1546). 

See also Stobseus, ‘ Anthologia,’ xxxvi. 

Ev. 


Aveustine, ArcnbisHop oF CanrTeRBURY 
(6 §. xii. 89, 313, 357, 414).—Lingard (no 
mean authority on such subjects) says :— 


“It was pretended that miracles had been wrought at 
his [Earl of Lancaster] tomb, and on the hill where he 
was beheaded, q a guard of fourteen men- 
at-arms was appointed to prevent all access to the 
place (Lel. ‘ Coll.,’ ii. 466), Soon after the coronation of 
the young king, a letter was written at the request of 
the Commons in Parliament to the Pope, to ask for the 
canonization of Lancaster, and of his friend Robert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The request was not noticed 
(Rym., iv, Rot, Parl., ii. 7).” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


I venture to ask of the Editor as early an oppor- 
tunity as suits his convenience to correct an un- 
fortunate blunder in my reply on p. 414, by which 
I am made to say what I did not at all mean. It 
was the Earl, not the Archbishop, whose saintliness 
I called in question; and who is responsible for 
the mistake I know not. If I am in fault, I beg 
leave to offer an apology. HERMENTRUDE, 
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JossELYN oF Horxstry, co. Essex (6" ii. 
267, 453; iii. 96; vii. 207).—As a descendant of 
John Josselyn, M.P. for Buckingham, through 
Lady Wentworth, sister to Sir Thomas Josselyn, 
I write to notice a statement by one of your corre- 
spondents that “ New Hall was built by one of 
the Jocelyns over two hundred years ago.” Surely 
longer than that! Lady Wentworth, who was 
left a widow in 1557, and who is buried at Burn- 
ham Church, Bucks, is described as the daughter 
of “ John Josselyn, of New Hall Josselyn, in the 
co. of Essex” in an old pedigree, and John Jos- 
selyn of New Hall Josselyn, must have been so 
described at the date of his wedding. D. 


Freer or Fixes (6% §. xii. 449).—The latest 
and best authority on the character of the several 
public records has this account of the feet of fines : 

“ Fines, feet of : Common Pleas, Henry II. to 1834 
(in which year they were abolished):— 

“ There were five essential parts to the levying of a 
fine : (1) The original writ of right, usually of covenant, 
issued out of the Common Pleas against the conusor and 
the priecipe, which was a summary of the writ, and upon 
which the fine was levied, (2) The royal license (/icentia 
concordand:) for the levying of the fine, for which the 
Crown was paid a sum of money called king's silver, 
which was the post-fine, as distinguished from the pre- 
fine, which was due on the writ. (3) The conusance, or 
concord itself, which was the agreement expressing the 
terms of the assurance, and was, indeed, the conveyance. 
(4) The note of the fine, which was an abstract of the 
original contract or concord. (5) The foot of the fine, 
or the last part of it, which contained all the matter, 
the day, year, and place, and before what justices it had 
been levied. A fine was said to be engrossed when the 
chirographer made the indentures of the fine and de- 
livered them to the party to whom the conusance was 
made. The chirograph or indentures were evidence of 
the fine.”—Alex. Ch. Ewald, ‘Our Public Records: a 
Brief Handbook to the National Archives,’ Lond., 1873, 
p. 

Blackstone observes that the foot of the fine is 
“the conclusion of it, which includes the whole 
matter...... usually beginning thus, ‘ Heec est finalis 
concordia’” (bk. ii. ch, xxi. § 5). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


A fine is a sum of money paid to the Crown for 
permission to alienate or convey land. The foot 
of the fine is the portion of the deed which recites 
the final agreement between the parties; that 
which contains an abstract of the proceedings 
(which were of the nature of a fictitious suit) is 
called the note of the fine. Originally the feet 
were kept in the King’s Treasury and the notes in 
the Common Bench. Owing to several cases of 
embezzlement or substitution of these documents, 
it was ordained by statute in 1403 (5 Hen. IV., 
c. 14) that all such writs of covenant and notes of 
the same were to be “inrolled in a roll to bea 
record for ever, to remain in the safe custody of 
the chief clerk of the Common Bench.” The foot 
of the fine usually begins with the words “ Hxc 


est finalis concordia,” and recites the whole pro- 
ceedings at length, including the “ parties, the day, 
year, and place, when, where, and before whom 
the fine was acknowledged or levied ” (Stephen’s 
‘Commentaries,’ i. 570). By a statute 23 Eliz., 
c. 3, an office was appointed, to be called the 
Office for the Inrolment of Writs for Fines and 
Recoveries (see Thomas’s ‘ Handbook of Public 
Records,’ p. 129). J. H. Wyris. 


Fines were a very ancient class of conveyances 
by matter of record, consisting of fictitious suits in 
the Court of Common Pleas, commenced and then 
compromised by leave of the Court. They were 
called fines because they put an end not only to 
the pretended suit, but also to all claims not made 
within a certain time. The foot ofa fine was its con- 
clusion, of which indentures were made and de- 
livered to the parties, reciting the whole proceedings 
at length. Fines were abolished by 3 & 4 Will. 
IV.,c.74. See Steph. ‘Com.,’ ninth edition, vol. i. 
pp. 562 sq.; 2 ‘Bl. Com.,’ 348 sq.; ‘Co, Litt.,’ 
12la, n. (1); Williams’s ‘ Real Property,’ twelfth 
edition, pp. 48 sq.; 2 ‘ Roll. Abr.’ 13, &e. 

Wittiam W. M.A, B.C.L. 


Guernsey. 


“ Pedes Finium” and similar records are fully 
explained in ‘How to Write the History of a 
Parish,’ by J. Charles Cox (London, Bemrose & 
Sons) ; see pp. 40-42. Este. 


The foot of a fine is the fifth or last part of it, 
containing all the matter, the day, year, place, and 
names of the justices by whom it was levied. 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Popr’s TRANSLATION OF THE ‘ILIAD’ (6 §, 
xii. 467, 503).—The ‘Iliad’ was originally pub- 
lished in six volumes, 1715-20, quarto and folio, 
The quarto edition contains eight pages on which 
the names of the subscribers are given. This list 
immediately precedes the preface. The copy of 
the folio edition which I have seen did not contain 
any list of subscribers, and differed in many re- 
spects from the quarto edition. The authority for 
the statement in Lowndes to which F. D. refers is 
the following extract from Jobnson’s ‘ Life of 
Pope ’:— 

“ Of the quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that none 
should be printed but for the author, that the subscrip- 
tion might not be depreciated ; but Lintot impressed the 
same pages upon a small folio, and paper, perhaps, a little 
thinner; and sold exactly at half the price—for half-a- 
guinea exch volume — books so little inferior to the 
quartos that by a fraud of trade, those folios, being 
afterwards shortened by cutting away the top and 
bottom, were sold as copies printed for the subscribers. 
Lintot printed 250 on royal paper in folio for two 
guineas a volume; of the small folio, having printed 
1,750 copies of the first volume, he reduced be 
in the other volumes to 1,000."—*‘ The Works of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.,’ 1825, vol. viii. p. 251. 

G, F. R. B. 
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Ets Piace-names xii. 269, 330).— 
Elsass, about=“ settlement on the El or Al.” 
From same root, rivers Els, Elsa, Olsa, Iz. 

R. S. Cuaryock. 


oF THE Twetve Tribes (6% xii. 
208, 315, 417).—These are to be seen on the walls 
over the piers of the nave (six on either side) of my 
parish church of Prestbury, Cheshire, underneath 
paintings of the twelve apostles, and probably 
painted at the same time (1719). 

A. F. Herrorp. 

Macclesfield. 

{ Many other similar records have reached us.] 


“ Lost” Prose (6 8. xi. 267, 
318, 492; xii. 296).—Isaac D’Israeli, in his de- 
lightful ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ has the follow- 
ing on this subject :— 

“ Two singular literary follies have been practised on 
Milton. There is a prose version of bis ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
which was innocently translated from the French version 
of his epic! One Green published a specimen of a new 
version of the * Paradise Lost’ into blank verse ! For this 
purpose he has utterly ruined the harmony of Milton's 
cadences, by what he conceived to be * bringing that 
amazing work somewhat nearer the summit of perfec- 
tion,’ "—Vol. i, p, 305, 1867 edition, 

J. J. Fantr. 


Teheran, Persia, 


[The permission reputedly given Dryden by Milton 
to “ tag his verses” is, of course, recalled. ] 


Bosxy 8. xii. 389, 435).—It may interest 
Pror. Skat to know how “ Busk as a surname” 
(to which he alludes) came into being. It was 
reduced to that form of spelling by my great-grand- 
father, Jacob Hans Busk. The family had for 
generations been designated in Normandy as Du 
Busc, having for bearing a tree ppr. on a field 
argent. My late brother’s papers have not come 
into my hands, but he had evidence of the exist- 
ence of the name in Norman records so far back 
as the year 1315. Nicolas du Buse was sent to 
Sweden as French ambassador in 1659, ultimately 
settling and residing there till his death, about 1708. 
Either he or his son Hans Hanssen added a final k, 
probably out of conformity with local fondness for 
that letter, making it Busck. Hans Hanssen 
Busck’s son, Jacob Hans Busk (at that time Busck) 
above named, came to England in 1712, and was 
naturalized 8-9 George I. Being both a practical 
and a humorous man, he said he would save his 
descendants the trouble of writing two letters 
henceforth where one answered all the purpose, 
and accordingly reduced the spelling to Busk. 
If Pror, Skear’s researches have brought him 
across any earlier instance of “Busk as a sur- 
name,” so spelt, it would interest me much if he 
would kindly tell me of it. R. H. Bosx. 


Nimpus” xii. 467).— 
This name was given by the late Mr. Holt to the 


common ornamental cruciform nimbus with termi- 
nations to the cross resembling fleurs-de-lis. He 
might as well have called it the London or West- 
minster, as it occurs in Wynkyn de Worde’s 
‘Sermo pro Episcopo Puerorum,’ &c. It was 
common in paintings, illuminated MSS., and 
printed books in many parts of Europe. It is 
surely not worth while to revive this question, 
which was disposed of at the time that the foolish 
assertion was made, especially by Mr. T. Fuller 
Russell and myself, in the ‘ Ecclesiologist’ (“ Fair- 
ford Windows”) and before the Royal Archxo- 
logical Institution of Great Britain, at one of the 
meetings of which my old friend showed an ex- 
ample of this form in a MS. Sarum missal of the 
middle of the fifteenth century. I have two ex- 
amples in German pictures of the same date oppo- 
site me as I write. J.C. J. 


Avutnor or Pampntet Wantep (6% xii. 
409).—I should be much obliged if Mr. Corx 
would give me the Italian recipe for capillaire. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


(6 xii. 429).—There is a note re- 
specting Holbein in Add. MS., British Museum 
Library, 1106, p. 13, in the ‘ Collection relating 
to London,” by J. Bagford, annotator of Stowe, 
circa 1703. It contains nothing that is not found 
elsewhere, and gives incorrectly the date of Hol- 
bein’s death as “1554, in the 65 yeare of his 
age”; but adds the curious statement that ‘he 
painted with his left hand.” Is this eae ? 


Become: Axes (6 S, xii. 288, 392).—Dr. 
Nicno.son’s query, referring to the word azes as 
employed by Reg. Scot in the ‘ Discouerie of Witch- 
craft, does not appear to have elicited a reply. 
The passage in question runs thus :—“ He shall 
not be condemned with false witnesse, nor taken 
with fairies, or anie maner of aes, nor yet with 
the falling euill” (first edition, p. 232). Elsewhere 
(p. 271) Scot specifies “ More charmes for agues,” 
one of which contains this sentence: “So Jet neuer 
the hot or cold fit of this ague come anie more vuto 
this man.” 

Turning next to ‘A Goode Booke of Medicines, 
called the Treasure of Poore Men,’ printed by 
Thomas Colwell, circa 1558, I find the following 
formula :— 

For the Fever Tertian. 

Take the ioyce of plantan and temper it with wine, 
or with iii eponefull of water, and drynke it a lytle 
before the Axes come, and lay thee to slepe and couer 
thee warme. Or take the lesse sperewort and Betaine 
and temper the ioyce therewyth, with wyne or water, or 
drynke a cup full before the Azes come: and this will 
swage the coldnes.” 

Again :— 

* Take a good handfull of wormewodde, and grynde it 


, 48 small as grenesauce, and put therein broun bread, and 
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pouder of Comine, and ay ond it with Asell made thycke 
as grene sauce, and when thou felest the axes come go to 
thy naked bed and make thee ryght warme, and laye it 
to thy stomake,” &c. 

From these illustrations it is clear that axes= 
access, accession of the paroxysm of intermittent 
psludal fever, either of the quotidian, the tertian, 
or the quartan type—“ anie maner of axes ”—which 
commences with “ the cold fit.” In the ‘‘* Homish 
Apothecarye...... translated out of the Almaine 
speche into English by Jhon. Hollybush.’ Im- 
printed at Collen by Arnold Birckman. In the 
yeare of our Lord m.p.LxJ.,” the same idea is con- 
veyed by the word “assaulting”:—‘‘ When ye 
know the houre of the assaultinge, then take of 
thys drinke followynge,” &c. Philip Barrough, in 
his ‘Method of Physick’ (1590, 1596, 1601), de- 
scribes the accession and remission of intermittent 
fevers as “ fits and slakings.” His book was, how- 
ever, written for the use of students rather than 
for the Lady Bountifuls of the period. 

Atrrep WALLIs, 

Exeter. 


Ricnarp Waarton (6" §. xii. 447).—In idly 
turning over the pages of Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ of 
date 1679, the other day, singularly enough I 
happened to stumble across the name and armorial 
bearings of a Lord Philip Wharton, Baron Whar- 
ton, of Wharton, in Westmoreland. Arms thus 
described : Sable, a maunch argent within a bor- 
dure or, an orle of lions’ paws in saltire gules by 
the name Wharton, His lordship I find married 
twice, firstly, to ——, by whom he had three sons; 
secondly, to Ann, daughter to William Carr, Esq., 
of Fernibast, in Scotland. This second wife’s 
bearings appear with his own. By his second 
marriage he had a son William, whose arworial 
achievements as an esquire are found in the same 
volume. Unfortunately from this source no clue 
to names or deeds of the three eldest sons is de- 
rivable. The knowledge that there were such 
representatives, however, with the facts above de- 
tailed, may, I believe, prove of some service to 
American genealogists. A. Camppett Buair. 


Inscriptions on WELLS oR Fonts (6" S. xii. 
349, 394).—The Greek inscription Nivov, x.7.2., 
given by F. G. from “‘ the old font which formerly 
belonged to the church at Melton Mowbray,” may 
also be found on the font in the parish church of 
Dedham, Essex, Will some one tell me which is 
the older ; and what is their common origin ? 

R. F. Cossotp, 
[See 5t 8, viii, 77.) 


Cottaxy (6 §S. xii. 448).—H. C. will find 
Coligny one of the principal characters spoken of 
in Voltaire’s ‘Henriade,’ chant 2. The notes 
accompanying Hachette’s edition of Voltaire’s 
‘Works,’ vol. xv. (‘(Eavres de Voltaire,’ 
tome xv.), are very ample, I know of no Eng- 


lish translation of the poem, which I fancy would 
lose its force if rendered in another language. 
Caro.inE STEGGALL, 


H. C.’s friend will find many references to 
Coligny in the second canto of the ‘ Henriade.’ 
There are several English translations of the poem, 

G. F. R. B. 


Trrociny (6 S. xii. 130, 255, 358).— 

A Discourse of the Terrestial Paradise aiming at a 
more probable Discovery of ye True Situation of that 
Happy Place of our First Parents Habitation. By 
Marmaduke Carver, Rector of Harthill in ye county of 
York...... London ; printed by James Flesher...... 1666, 
8vo. Pp. 34, map, 168, 

In the above curious work, at signature A 7, p. xiii, 
occurs the following passage :—“In my younger 
years and first Tyrociny in Divinity.” 

Frep, W. Foster. 


was Rosert Borys porn? xii. 
387, 473.)—Burns’s published writings are not so 
pure as they might be, and I believe it is now 
understood that those unpublished are still coarser. 
Probably, therefore, the ‘‘ freedom” of the ten 
songs or ballads mentioned by Mr. Tompson is 
no reason for doubting their authenticity. 

Moore’s ‘ Life of Lord Byron,’ though I read it 
when I went through my attack of Byron-madness 
at about twenty, has only just come in my way 
for a second time, I find almost at this moment 
the following in the journal, dated December 13, 
1813 

** Allen has lent me a quantity of Burns’ unpublished, 
and never to be published, letters. They are full of 
oaths and obscene songs. What an antithetical mind ! 
tenderness, roughness, delicacy, coarseness, sentiment, 
sensuality, soaring and grovelling, dirt and deity, all 
mixed up in that one compound of inspired clay !” 

C. 8S. F. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


* Yestreen I got a pint of wine” is referred to 
in the ‘ Correspondence’ (Currie’s ed., 1801). The 
postscript is probably Burns's also, “The Patri- 
archs ” was, it is believed, from Burns’s pen. “ Ye 
hae lien wrang, lassie,” is in the poet’s published 
works, but is not so free as a song of the same 
title. “Supper is not ready” is not, so far as I 
am aware, attributed to Burns. “The Union” 
I know not. “ Wha’ll kiss me now” I think is not 
Burns’s. “The Fornicator” is said to be the 
production of the poet named. “The Case of 
Conscience” is not known to have been written 
by Burns. ‘Jacob and Rachel” I am not ac- 
quainted with. “Donald Brodie’ is to be found 
in the poet’s works. Atrrep Jonas. 

Swansea, 


The most singular thing about this matter is 
the variations that have crept into Dr. Currie’s 
‘ Life’ of the poet. In the first edition (1800) 
January 29 is, I believe, given as the date, though 
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Gilbert Burns says the 25th. I think I am correct 
in stating that all subsequent editions up to 1819 
give January 29, while the edition of 1819 gives 
July 29. In the “Diamond Edition” of Dr. 
Currie’s ‘ Life,’ published in 1835, the date is again 
made January 29. The probable explanation is 
that the alteration arose from a misprint, which 
Dr. Currie, amid the varied occupations of an 
active professional career, had overlooked. Read- 
ing his preface to the first edition, we must not 
be uncharitable. It is more difficult, however, to 
acquit him of blame in permitting January 29 to 
appear at all when we reflect that almost certainly 
he must have read the poet’s celebrated lines 
quoted by Mr. E. H. Marsnatt, which I agree 
with that gentleman in thinking entirely settle 
the point—a conclusion which modern custom 
and editors universally concur in. 
H, T. Mackenzie Bett. 
4, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 


** A MORROW-MASSE PREEST” (6% §, xi. 248, 
338; xii. 91, 270).—This expression occurs in 
*The Life of Long Meg of Westminster,’ 1635, 
reprinted in ‘ Miscellanea Antiqua Anglicana,’ 
1816 :— 

“On a day when shee was growne more strong, it 
chanced that Frier Oliver who was one of the morrow 
Masse Priests, called to remembrance that Meg was 
sicke: whereupon taking his Portuce by his side, hee 
thought to fetch some spending money from her, and 
walkt to her house, where he came very grauely,” &c.— 
Pp. 27-28. 

The inference of your correspondent R. H. H. 
with regard to the position of these priests is no 
doubt correct. ‘ Long Meg’ was probably com- 
piled in the early part of Elizabeth’s a 

@ 2 


Wittram Loyasworp §. xii. 246, 396, 
478).—Will Hermenrrvpe be kind enough to 
give me her authority for a statement (made in 
*‘N. & Q.’ many years ago) that William Long- 
sword died at the age of seventy-three? I have 
seen the same age assigned to him in more 
than one book, and should like to track it back 
to its source, if possible. Of course I need 
hardly say that, if this assertion be true, it is 
almost impossible for him to have been Fair Rosa- 
mond’s son. The objections to admitting this 
maternity are more than one; but, on the other 
hand, no one objection is at all conclusive. If 
HERMENTRUDE or any other of your readers could 
supply an exact reference to the letter of Henry III. 
in which he recommends the marriage of Maud 
Clifford with William Longsword (III.) some light 
might be thrown on a very puzzling subject. As 
it is (and I should be ashamed to confess how much 
time I have spent upon this question) I cannot 
find any allusion to William Longsword’s maternity 
earlier than the sixteenth century; and even then 
it is only part of a very confused account which 


makes Geoffrey of York his full brother—a state- 
ment that is demonstrably wrong. 

May I again ask for any information from our 
early literature that bears upon the Rosamond 
legend ? &. A. 


Bitvament (6™ §. xii. 208, 299).—Planché, in 
his ‘ History of British Costume’ (1846), p. 249, 
writes of the head of a female of the time of 
Henry VIII. being “attired with a billiment 
[habiliment] of gold.” Gro, H. Brierey. 

Oswestry. 


Fatuer anp Son sota Bisnors (6 xii. 
467).—Another case is John Gregg, Bishop of 
Cork, consecrated 1862, and Robert Gregg, con- 
secrated Bishop of Ossory in 1875, in the lifetime 
of his father. Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Eccles. Hib.,’ Supp. 

C. E 


Putt Devin, putt Baker” (24 §, iii. 228, 
258, 316).—No very early date, nor much authen- 
tic history, has been found for this proverbial 
phrase. The Philological Society’s Dictionary has 
no earlier authority than the first ,entry above 
noted, an epigram then (1857) current at Hong- 
Kong. The second and third contributions alike 
assume for its origin some legendary struggle be- 
tween that familiar object of popular hatred, the 
dishonest baker, and the devil come to fetch him 
to his doom. The third, indeed, which is signed 
“ Anon.,” and gives no date or pretence of authen- 
tication for the wonderful vision recorded, has 
very much, to my eye, the appearance of a joke 
played off on the editor. However, I have found 
that the proverb in some shape was known to Sir 
Walter Scott, for in‘ Old Mortality,’ chap. xxxviii., 
he makes Cuddie say that he was “ pu’ed twa ways 
at anes, like Punch and the Deevil rugging about 
the Baker at the fair.” Did such an incident ever 
form a scene in the Punch drama? I do not my- 
self remember it. If the devil and the baker 
were struggling, and Punch rescued the baker, I 
am afraid that in the eyes of the multitude this 
would make one more in the catalogue of sins for 
which Punch himself was doomed. 

C. B. Mount. 


First Eart or Snrewspvry (6% §, 
xii. 408, 502).—There is a portrait at Castle Ashby 
of John Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury, which is 
copied in outline and forms a frontispiece to a 
paper on Talbot’s tomb in part iii. vol. viii. of the 
Transactions of the Shropshire Archological 
Society, June, 1885, by the Rev. W. H. Egerton, 
Rector of Whitchurch. This paper contains an 
account of the finding of the earl’s bones and their 
reverent inhumation for the last time on Friday, 
April 10, 1874. There is not sufficient informa- 
tion given in this account to determine the stature 
of the hero, “The bones generally were remark- 
ably well developed, and had evidently belonged 
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to a muscular man. Bath the femurs were per- 
fectly sqund”; and then im a foot-note it is added: 
“ The figure when erect must have been of an average 
size; not that of a giant, and certainly not that of a 
diminutive man, as the sneering remarke of the Countess 
Auvergne would lead us to suppose—‘1 Hen. 
The twenty-six pages which Mr. Egerton’s paper 
occupies seem to contain much interesting infor- 
mation respecting the life, death, and burial of 
this remarkable general. There is, besides the 
outline portrait, a sketch of his tomb and another 
of his skull and jawbone, in the former of which 
may be seen the fatal fracture which caused his 
death. 


Ten or twelve years ago the bones of John 
Talbot were discovered. They were remarkably 
well developed, and were such as had belonged to 
a muscular man. Probably a search among the 
newspapers about that time would give further 
details. C. 

Westminster, 


Seat or Granv Inquisitor (6% xii. 387, 
438, 472).—Mr. Woovwarp is right in supposing 
that Roman Catholic prelates arrange their armo- 
rial devices according to their individual tastes. 
A friend informs me that prior to the Reformation 
diocesan sees had coats armorial assigned to them 
in England as now, but this was not the case in 
Scotland. When Episcopacy held its brief sway 
an attempt was made to imitate the English 
custom in this respect, hence a few post-Reforma- 
tion coats to which Mr. Woopwarp alludes, 

But who is, or was, “Bishop Herbert, of the 
Roman Catholic See of Plymouth”? Since this 
see was created by Pius IX., in 1851, there have 
been two bishops, Dr. Errington and Dr. Vaughan ; 
and from 1585 to 1850 I can find no Roman Catholic 
prelate named Herbert in England. 

Georck Ancus. 

The Presbytery, St. Andrews, N.B, 


On the subject of the impalement of arms of 
sees by bishops, mooted by Mr. Anaus, there are 
numerous references, s.v. “ Bishops, impalement 
of their Arms,” in the General Index, 5S. of 
*N. &Q.’ The places named are iv. 327, 352, 
378, 391, 437; v. 74. There may be earlier as 
well as later references, for which I have not 
looked, as the above list shows the discussion to 
have been considerable. Noman. 


Scociryys : Scocuyy Money (6 xii. 148, 
191).—I fear my query on these terms was not 
clearly expressed. 1 have referred to Prof. Skeat’s 
*Etymological Dictionary,’ but that only tells me 
what I knew before—that Scochyn, or scutcheon, 
means escutcheon. Why should a small parish 
like St. Dunstan’s, with, perhaps, five hundred 
inhabitants, possess over nine hundred escutcheons, 


which were “all paid for”? And what was “ es- 
cutcheon money,” and why was it so called ? 
J. M. Cowper, 


Canterbury. 


Tue Act or Union (6" S. xii. 468).—The four 
royal fortresses which, by the articles of the Union 
between Scotland and England, are to be kept 
constantly garrisoned are Edinburgh, Blackness, 
Stirling, and Dumbarton. Blackness Castle is on 
the south bank of the Forth, a few miles west of 
Queensferry. Rosert Taytor, Jun. 


I believe the fourth castle named in the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland to be pre- 
served by the Government is Blackness Castle, 
on the Firth of Forth, about five miles above 
Queensferry. It was formerly used as a State 
prison, and at present is doing duty as a powder 
magazine. A. W. B. 


Cronesane Hatrrenny xii. 469).— 
With regard to the above token, mentioned by 
your correspondent R. B., may I be allowed to 
inform him of three varieties (there may, of course, 
be more) of this coin? (1) That which he men- 
tions. (2) Similar: the bishop has no crosier, 
(3) One (with crosier) bearing the inscription 
‘* Associated Irish Mine Company.” I have never 
heard of a place called Cronebane, but (3) has round 
its edge the following, “ Payable at Cronebane Lodge 
or in Dublin,” while (2) has “ Payable at Birming- 
ham, London, or Bristol.” Each token bears the 
date 1789. Could the name “ Cronebane” refer 
to the bishop? I shall be happy to lend the coins 
to R. B. if they will be of service. 

H, 8. Witrsuire. 


This is a token issued by a mining company, and 
was (as it should bear on the rim) “ payable at 
Dublin, Cork, or Belfast.” Cronebane is in co, 
Wicklow, and the head is that of St. —-* 


The Cronebane and Ballymurtagh Mines are in 
the slate district of Wicklow, in the Vale of Avoca, 
six miles above Arklow. These mines were largely 
worked and yielded much copper, from which 
tokens were made. Conder describes nineteen 
varieties, of which I possess examples of the 
greater number. The mitred head is a fanciful 
representation of St. Patrick. In addition to the 
cross reference to Conder’s ‘ Tokens,’ an accessible 
work, I would refer your correspondent to any 
good map for Cronebane. 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 

Cronebane is a mountain in the county of Wick- 
low, noted for its copper-mines (Rees’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pwedia’). Conder, ‘ Provincial Coins,’ 1798, p. 196, 
thus describes the halfpenny about which R. B. asks 
for information :—“ O. A bishop’s head in profile, 
and crosier; ‘Cronbane halfpenny.’ R. Arms; 
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crest, a crank; date on the sides, 1789; Associated 
Trish Mine Company.’ E. Payable at Cronebane 
Lodge or in Dublin.” There are twenty-six 
varieties of the Cronebane halfpenny, on one of 
which is a whole-length figure of Bishop Blaize. 
The profiles on the other examples are probably of 
the same bishop, W. D. Pariss. 

Selmeston, 

[G. F. R. B. says descriptions of this coin are given 
in James Conder’s ‘ Arrangement of Provincial Coins’ 
(1798), vol. ii. ; and ALpua supplies a portion of the in- 
formation anticipated above. } 


Jury List (6 §. xii. 513).—The list of so- 
culled Puritan names given by Dr. Brusarietp 
has long been consigned to the limbo of hoaxes. 
It was either invented by Brome, or accepted by 
him without investigation. Hume quotes it in his 
* History of England,’ in a note under “ Common- 
wealth,” anno 1653. The absurdity of it was 
pointed out long ago in ‘ N. & Q.’ (4™ S. vii. 430), 
by Mr. Peacock, than whom few are more inti- 
mately acquainted with all that relates to the 
Puritan period of our history. I followed up Mr. 
Peacocr’s reply (4 8. viii. 72), and other replies 
appeared, proving that during the time of Charles I. 
and the Commonwealth Puritans bore the ordinary 
names of Englishmen (4" S. vii. 430, 526; viii. 72, 
134, 381, 467; ix. 287; xi. 533). Ofcourse it 
would have been illegal for a man to change bis 
baptismal name. No doubt Scriptural terms were 
sometimes given as Christian names during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and these would 
appear among adults during the succeeding reigns; 
but eighteen consecutive names of that kind, such 
as Hume quotes, could never have been found 
grouped together in the same jury list. 

J. Drxon. 


The amusing jury list reprinted by Dr. Brusn- 
FIELD cannot possibly be anything more than a 
satire, Those who are acquainted with the 
manners of the Puritans know that absurd names 
like those which occur therein were at all times 
very uncommon. Eowarp Peacock. 


Arms or Hatirax xii. 426, 526).— 
Your correspondent F.S.A.Scot. says, “ A repre- 
sentation of Our Lord might be crowned, the 
other [i.¢., St. John Baptist] certainly not.” 

A most distinguished art critic was once kindly 
showing me some of the leaves of a much-treasured 
illuminated Bible, and directing my attention to 
the manner in which the face had been treated of 
one of the figures limned upon the margin. It 
was of a man, seated and crowned, with two dogs 
at his feet. We were not observing the text, as it 
was a passing glance, but I suggested that it was 
@ figure of Lazarus, “ No,” he replied; “ it is of 
a king; he is crowned.” To this I remarked that 
the figure was in proper tinctures, whilst the crown 
was in burnished gold. The crown did not forma 


part of the historical painting, but was symbolical 
of his beatification. He thanked me for the expla- 
nation, which he acknowledged was new to him. 
So also it appears to be to your correspondent, 
The title to the crown is concurrent with that to 
the prefix of “ Saint” to the name. 

Tuomas Kers.ake, 

Bristol. 

The borough of Halifax has no arms, and the 
device adopted by the Corporation for their seal is 
modern, having been designed by a gentleman 
now living (to whose ingenuity the Dewsbury 
Corporation are indebted for their seal). No argu- 
ment, therefore, can be based upon the authority of 
the seal. G. W. Tomrinson. 

Huddersfield, 


Barrotozzi: Vestris: Matnews (6 S. xii. 
495).—The celebrated actress Madame Vestris 
was the granddaughter of the eminent engraver 
Francesco Bartolozzi and the daughter of his 
eldest son, Gaetano Stefano Bartolozzi, by his 
wife Miss Jansen, daughter of a dancing master 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. The mistakes in contem- 
porary memoirs probably arose from the fact of 
the son having also taken to engraving for a 
short time; and his father, in order to encourage 
him, allowed him to publish under his name 
many of his own works, 

Gaetano Bartolozzi had one other child, Joseph- 
ine, who married Mr. Anderson, a singer. 

Mr. Tuer’s ‘ Bartolozzi.’ 

With regard to the date of F. Bartolozzi’s birth, 
there can be, as Mr. Tuer says, no doubt that it 
was 1727, as the engraver in many instances 
added his age when he signed his engravings ; on 
a ticket is engraved, “F. Bartolozzi inv. & sculpt. 
1797, wtatis ene 69”; on a portrait of Pope 
Pius VIL, engraved in 1809, his age appears 
as eighty-two; and on that of Lord Wellington, 
engraved in 1810, as eighty-three; the latest 
example seen by Mr. Tuer being “engraved by 
F. Bartolozzi when 87 years of age, in Lisbon, in 
1814.” See Tuer. Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Had Nemo taken the trouble to ask Mudie or 
Smith for a copy of the second (revised) edition 
of ‘ Bartolozzi and his Works’ (noticed in your 
columns a week or two ago), wherein every one of 
his questions is answered and his generally in- 
correct assumptions are disposed of, the space 
occupied in the congested columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
would have been usefully available. I do not 


care to repeat information so easily accessible. 
Anprew W. Tuer. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


On consulting Tuer’s ‘ Bartolozzi and his Works’ 
I find that Madame Vestris was the granddaughter 
of the celebrated engraver Francesco Bartolozzi, 
whose eldest son, Gaetano Stefano, married, in 
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1795, Miss T. Jansen, the daughter of a dancing 
master of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of the two children 
(daughters) from this marriage, the elder, Lucy 
Elizabeth, born in January, 1797, became the wife 
of Armand Vestris in 1813. On the decease of her 
husband, Madame Vestris married, in 1838, the 
celebrated comedian Charles Mathews the younger. 
She died at Gore Lodge (Holcrofts), Fulham, in 
1856. H. C. Mitrarp. 


Madame Vestris was the daughter of Gaetano 
Stefano Bartolozzi, the son of Francesco Barto- 
lozzi. See ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. iii. G. F. R. B. 


Madame Vestris was the granddaughter of Bar- 
tolozzi, the celebrated engraver. 
Grorce E tis. 


{A reply from Mr. Juttan SHarman received too late 
for insertion, ) 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
La Francaise du Sitcle: Modes, Meurs, Usages. Par 
Octave Uzanne. (Paris, Quantin.) 

Wits this wonderfully sumptuous volume M. Octave 
Uzanne completes the series of richly illustrated studies 
he has written on the physiology and frippery of the 
female sex. Though works of erudition as well as of 
fancy, the four volumes respectively headed ‘ L’Eventail,’ 
*L’Ombrelle, le Gant, le Manchon,’ ‘Son Altesse la 
Femme,’ and ‘ La Frangaise du Sidcle’ are in concep- 
tion and in execution as un-English as they can well be. 
The blending with archxology of the imaginative and the 
sensuous in art is essentially Parisian, aud is carried in 
these productions to the highest point. No more bril- 
liant series of illustrated works has seen the light. With 
the first three volumes, all of which, though recently pub- 
lished, are already clussed as rarities, the art and litera- 
ture loving public is probably familiar, In the fourth 
volume, which is on the same lines as the third, advan- 
tage bas been taken of the experience obtained ; and the 
designs in colour and the illustrations, especially the 
coloured vignettes at the head of each chapter, are the 
most delicate in workmanship and the most successful 
in result that have yet been obtained. In treating of 
female caprice M. Uzanne brings to light much emi- 
nently curious matter. Very striking are the excesses 
committed by the pleasure-loving Parisians after the 
removal of the horrible yoke of the “ Terror.” Among the 
fashionable balls described is a bal des victimes, held at 
the Hotel Richelieu. On entering each visitor bent his 
neck in salutation, in the manner in which in the hands 
of the executioner the man about to be beheaded had to 
bend it to its place in the fatal groove. The hair was 
shaven close at the back, as though to make preparation 
for the knife. To complete the costume the daughters 
of those who had been guillotined wore a red “ schall ” 
(chale), similar to those which the executioner had 
thrown over the shoulders of Charlotte Corday and “ les 
dames Sainte-Amarante” before they mounted to the 
scaffold. Those whom these and other painful and 
hideous proceedings repel will do well to recall that the 
extravagances of English loyalty after the Restoration 
were nowise more seemly. The literary execution of the 
volume is worthy of M. Uzanne’s graceful and polished 
pen, while in all bibliographical respects the volume is 
the most beautiful yet published by the spirited and 
enterprising house to which it is due, 


Supplementary Annals of the Church and Parish of 
Almondbury. By Charles Augustus Hulbert. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

THE notice we gave of Mr. Hulbert’s Annals in our 

issue of June 30th, 1883, would, if reprinted verbatim, 

answer almost exactly asa criticism of the supplemen- 
tary volume before us. The representation of the old 
hall at Longley is one of the rudest things of the kind 
we remember to have seen. The engravings which used 
to adorn the broadsides issued in the neighbourhood of 
the Seven Dials are interesting works of art compared 
with this rude sketch. The book ia, however, useful, as 
it preserves in a permanent form some biographical 
sketches of persons whose names have not found a place 
in popular books of reference. The account of Prof. 

Cocker, of Ann Harbour, in the State of Michigan, who 

was born at Almondbury in 1821, is worthy of notice, 

We trust that if ever Mr. Hulbert should be called upon 

to revise his labours, he will modify the statement he 

has made with regard to the Puritans in his memoir of 

Cornet Blackburn. We can aseure him that at no 

period during the great Civil War which desolated our 

country in the seventeenth century was there ever a 

determination on the part of the Puritan leaders “ to put 

te death every Royalist officer whom they took prisoner.” 

We have no doubt Mr. Hulbert can find some partisan 

authority for the statement; but we are none the less 

sure that it is absolutely untrue. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. A.D. 1450-1885, 
Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L, Part XXI. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tuts excellent work approaches completion. Part xxi. 

carries the alphabet from “ Verse ” tu ‘* Water-music,” « 

short distance it might be thought were it not borne in 
mind that the letters V and W are more important, pro- 
bably, in music than in any science or art. In the pre- 
sent instalment there are included, for example, “ Violin” 
and “ Violin Playing,” which, in the excellent articles of 

Mr. E. J. Payne and Herr Paul David, occupy thirty- 

two pages, and * Wagner,” whose life by Mr, Dannreuther 

is scarcely inferior. Viola, violoncello, voice, Vogler 

Volkslied, and virginal are a few only of the remaining 

subjects. Contrary to the wont of similar publications, 

the work expands as it progresses, Vol. i. thus includes 

A to “ Impromptu,” and vol. iv. will only embrace from 

“Summer ” to the end of the alphabet. 


Book-Lore. Vol. II. (Stock.) 

Tue second volume of Book-Lore is likely to commend 
it further to bibliographers and antiquaries. It contains 
a variety of interesting and valuable contents, Con- 
spicuous among these are the papers on* Sham Almanacks 
and Prognostications,’ by the late Cornelius Walford, of 
which many successive instalments are given; ‘ Shake- 
spearean Rarities,’ by Mr. J. O, Halliwell-Phillipps ;* The 
First Teetotal Tract,’ by W. E. A. A.; and contribu- 
tions concerning libraries by Mr. W, Roberts and Mr, 
Carl A. Thimm. 


The East Anglian. Part XII. (Ipswich, Pawsey & 
Hayes; London, Redway.) 

Tuk latest number of the Last Anglian, which, under 
the management of the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, F.R.S., 
occupies a deservedly prominent place among local Notes 
and Queries, has an excellent article on the ‘ Boy 
Bishop’ in East Anglia, and some highly interesting 
extracts from the earliest book of churchwardens’ ac- 
counts, &c,, St. Stephen's, Ipswich. 


In an excellent number of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
Swinburne’s powerfully written, keen, and judicious 
essay on Middleton firet arrests attention, Mr, Lang’s 
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characteristic paper on ‘Myths and Mythologists’ is 
another assault in his brilliantly conducted war on Prof. 
Max Miiller. Dr, Augustus Jessopp writes thoughtfully 
on ‘The Little Ones and the Land,’ and Mr, Frederic 
Harrison wisely on ‘A Pedantic Nuisance,’ otherwise 
an affected method of speliing proper names.—In Temple 
Bar ie @ brilliant review of * The Greville Memoirs,’ in 
which an experienced hand turns the memuvira inside 
out, shows all that is best in them, and supplies illustra- 
tions indicating a wide range of curious political and 
social knowledge.—' Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire,’ by 
the Rev. A. Ainger, which appears in the January number 
of the English Jidustrated Magazine, is unusually readable, 
and is ably and profusely illustrated. Like praise may 
be accorded Mr. H. D. Traill’s * A Month in Sicily,’ of 
which the first part only appears. A good engraving of 
Sir John Millais’s picture of Sir Henry Thompson also 
appears in the number.—To the Gentleman's Mr, Percy 
Fitzgerald contributes an account of Sheridan and his 
wives, and Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson an interesting study of 
Goethe as an actor, Mrs, E, Lynn Linton has also ‘A 
Protest and a Plea.’—In Longmax’s Mr. Lang commences 
some pages of gossip on new books and things, to be con- 
tinued under the title of ‘At the Sign of the Ship’; 
Mr. Charles Hervey describes the actors in the Reign of 
Terror.—The CornAili contains two or three eminently 
readable papers. One is ‘ A Novelist’s Favourite Theme,’ 
which casts a clear light of illustration upon the method 
of workmanship of Scott and Dickens ; a second, ‘ Sama- 
nala and its Shadow,’ a curious record of travel ; and the 
third, ‘in the Rekka Hible,’ a description of adventure 
which we fancy and hope is imaginary—Mr, George 
Saintsbury contributes to Macmilian’s an excellent 
paper on George Borrow, Mr. Mowbray writes on ‘ The 
Eumenides at Cambridge,’ and Cavendish defends the 
‘American Leads at Whist,—Dr, Brinsley Nicholson 
concludes in Wa/ford’s Antiquarian his papers on ‘ How 
our Elizabethan Dramatists have been Kdited,’ and lays 
the whip hard across shoulders already well used to 
castigation; Mr. Solly writes on ‘Francis Hoffmann, 
1711’; Mr. Greenstreet on ‘The Ordinary from Mr. 
Thomas Jenyns’s “ Booke of Armes’; Mrs, Boger con- 
tinues her ‘ King Inain Somerset’; and the Editor * Our 
Old Country Towns.’—Red Dragon remains of interest 
to others besides Welshmen, and ‘The Uscotian’ gives 
interesting information on the family of Ferrers. —The 
articles in the Fortnightly, which reaches us at the 
moment of going to press, are chiefly political, Mr. 
Courtney's excellent paper on ‘ Mr, Irving’s “ Faust’’’ 
is an exception, 


Mr, Warten Hamitton begins a new volume of 
Parodies—the third—with parodies of Oliver Goldsmith 
and Thomas Campbell, notably ‘The Deserted Village,’ 
*The Vicar of Wakefield,’ *Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ 
* Hohenlinden,’ and ‘ The Soldier's Dream.’ 


Tus last livraison of Le Livre did not reach us till 
close upon the New Year, It was largely occupied with 
gift-books of the season, but has a curious pedigree of 
La Dame aux Camélias, otherwise Alphousine Plessis, 
and ‘Le Journaliste Lebois et l'Ami du Peuple,’ which 
furnishes some striking revelations of life in revolu- 
tionary times. 


Ws are desired by Unvan to convey his thanks to Mr. 
J.W. M. Gress and Mr. J, SHanman for useful infor- 
mation supplied him with regard to the brothers|Brough. 


Wirn the New Year Mr, Walford promises to} add 
to the attractions of his Antiquarian ao series of 
biographical essays on our leading old English anti- 
The series will commence with Elias Ashmole, 


quaries, 


and will embrace Dugdale, Speed, Strype, Nichols, Sir 
Egerton Brydges, &c. 


Tue Rev. Canon Charles Page Eden, Vicar of Aber- 
ford, near Leeds, a valued but occasional correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q,,’ died on the 14th of the past month, 
The Oxford Herald of December 26 has u friendly 
obituary notice of some length, to which we beg to refer 
our readers, 


HPotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A. C. B., Glasgow (‘ Munchausen ”).—The authorship 
of *The Singular Travels, Campaigns, Voyages, and 
Adventures of Munchausen,’ written as a satire on the 
memoirs of Baron de Tott, is unknown. In ‘ Fifty 
Years’ Recollections of an old Bookseller,’ by West, it 
is attributed to Mr. St. John, of Oxford ; by Sir Charles 
Lyell, ‘ Principles of Geology,’ 1850, p. 44, to Rudolph 
Eric Raspe, the editor of Leibnitz. The edition cited 
by Lowndes, the third, was published in London, 1786. 
The English translation of De Tott’s memoirs was 
issued in 1785. The first edition of Munchausen, the 
date of which our correspondent seeks, appears to have 
been Oxford, 1786. Consult ‘N.& Q.,’ 1" passim, and 
Gent, Mag. for January, 1837, p. 2. 


J, M.—(“ Short Account of the Life of Jules Simon.”’) 
A book exactly such as you want was published by 
M. A. Quantin in 1883, as a number of the series known 
as * Célébrités Contemporaines,” price, with portrait 
and facsimile of letter, seventy-five centimes. It can be 
got through any foreign bookseller.—(“ Chouan,”) This 
was a name given to the bands who, in the west of 
France, fought against the Revolution, The name is 
supposed to be a contraction of chat-huant, pronounced 
cha-u-an, & species of owl, the cry of which the insur- 
gents imitated in signalling to each other.—(“ Blancs et 
Bleus.”’) The firet name was given in France to the 
partisans of the ancient monarchy of the Bourbons, 
whose emblem was the drapeau blanc; the second to 
the Republican soldiers, whose uniform was blue, 

I see a hand thou canst not see, 

That beckons me away, 
is from ‘Colin and Lucy,’ by Tickell. “He heard but 
listened not, he saw but heeded not. His eyes,” Ac., isa 
misquotation of the famous verse on the gladiator in 
Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold,’ 

M. D. (‘* Lillibullero ”),—The words of this song have 
already appeared in ‘N.& Q,’ 2 8, i, 89, They are 
to be found in Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’ 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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